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INTRODUCTION 


The  Cooperative  Movement  is  a subject  that  is  rarely 
studied  in  our  school  systems  at  any  level  from  the 
elementary  school  through  the  college.  We  make  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  Fascism,  Communism,  Socialism,  the 
Capitalistic  system  and  others,  but  the  Cooperative  Move- 
ment, the  most  democratic  of  all,  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  great  majority  of  our  text  books.  In  fact,  the 
word  "cooperative"  is  not  listed  in  most  of  the  indexes. 

Henry  Harap  in  his  article,  "Seventy-one  Courses 
in  Consumption,  «i/ 

a study  of  high  school  curricula, 
points  out  that  only  a very  few  do  more  than  mention 
the  subject. 

Alpheus  R.  Marshall  in  an  article,  "Nine-hundred 
twenty  Courses  in  Consumption,  "^points  out  that  on 
the  college  level  courses  in  Cooperative  Marketing  and 
Cooperative  Organization  are  generally  offered  in  the 
department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  college  students  are  enrolled  in 

l/Harap,  Henry,  "seventy-one  Courses  in  Consumption," 
School  Review,  October  1938,  p.  577-96. 

^/Marshall,  Alpheus  R.  "Nine-hundred  twenty  Courses  in 
Consumption,"  Educational  Record,  22;  27-38,  Ja  1941. 
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these  courses.  He  sums  up  his  article  with  this  con- 
clusion: ‘’There  has  heen  a rapid  increase  in  the  number 

of  Consumption  courses  during  the  past  ten  years.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  consumer  emphasis  in  home  econo- 
mics, there  are  many  college  and  university  curricula 
which  have  hardly  heen  touched  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  means  that  little  formal  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  consumption  problems  has  been  made  by  the 
great  majority  of  institutions;  in  fact,  many  have  made 
no  acceptance  at  all  of  the  need  for  greater  consumption 
study  and  training  in  modern  society.” 

Dorothy  Houston  in  an  article,  ”The  Teaching  of 
Cooperation  in  the  Public  Schools,”^  says:  "In 

American  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  subject 
of  cooperation  rarely  appears.  An  examination  of  text 
books  and  courses  of  study  makes  this  all  too  apparent. 
Courses  and  texts  deal  with  forms  of  business  without 
mentioning  the  cooperative  method.  They  describe  and 
analyze  methods  of  retail  distribution  such  as  by 
chain  stores,  department  stores,  and  even  they  are  men- 
tioned only  very  superficially.  The  various  agencies 
through  which  people  may  save  or  borrow  are  described, 

1/Houston,  Dorothy.  “The  Tea<h  ing  of  Cooperation  in 
Public  Schools.”  Consumers1  Cooperation,  July  1938. 
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with  no  mention  of  the  cooperative  credit  union  method. 

Most  graduates  of  modern  secondary  schools  have  had  good 
opportunity  to  learn  to  understand  how  private  business 
is  conducted:  few  have  even  heard  of  the  cooperative 

method. " 

The  importance  of  courses  in  consumer  cooperatives 
has  been  recognized  by  two  states.  The  State  of  Wisccn  sin 
has  made  it  mandatory  that  courses  in  Consumer  Cooperatives 
be  given  in  the  public  schools.  A course  of  study  is  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  State 
of  Minnesota  has  recognized  the  need  for  such  courses  by 
setting  aside  a sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  preparing 
materials  and  courses  of  study* 

The  purpose  of  this  source  unit  is  to  provide 
materials  for  teaching  a course  on  "Consumer  Cooperatives", 
tracing  the  history  of  the  movement,  showing  the  early 
attempts  made  in  this  country,  and  how  they  operate  in 
modern  society  and  their  importance  in  our  Democratic 
way  of  life.  These  materials  have  been  set  up  on  the  unit 
plan  as  suggested  by  the  course  of  study,  "The  Unit  Method 
in  the  Secondary  School",  taught  by  Dr.  Roy  0.  Billet t 
at  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT  OP  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  A SOURCE  UNIT 

A source  unit  is  one  to  which  a teacher  may  refer  for 
information  related  to  a given  subject  or  subject  matter. 
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Although  a source  unit  does  not  culminate  activity,  it 
can  be  applied  without  additional  preparation.  It  is  so 
set  up  that  any  part  of  it  will  give  the  student  a general 
idea  of  the  subject  or  topic  being  presented  without  going 
into  complete  detail.  It  can  be  used  as  a guide  for 
further  elaboration  of  any  particular  phase  of  its  content. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A SOURCE  UNIT 
The  word  "source11  according  to  Webster  means  "that 
from  which  anything  arises  or  originates."  The  word  "unit" 
as  used  by  Dr.  Roy  0.  Billett  is;  "On  paper,  of  cairse, 
the  unit  is  an  accurate  word  picture  hence  stated  in  com- 
plete declarative  sentences  of  the  true  unit  of  educative 
growth  (the  learning  product  or  products)  which  the  teacher 
would  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  acquire  via  the 
experience  route. "1/  Therefore,  we  may  describe  a "source 
unit"  as  one  from  which  the  word  picture  of  a unit  of 
educative  growth  which  the  teacher  would  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  via  the  experience  route  would 
arise  or  originate.  In  other  words  it  would  be  the  basis 
for  developing  other  units  either  by  using  parte  of  the 
original  or  by  further  elaboration  on  the  source  unit. 

The  source  unit  is  so  constructed  that  parts  of  it  could 

I/Billett,  Roy  0.  Fundamentals  of  Seccndary-School  Teaching, 
Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940,  p.159 
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be  used  but  still  convey  a complete  meaning  of  a segment 
of  the  topic.  The  teacher  could  take  a portion  of  the 
source  unit  and  elaborate  it  to  whatever  size  would  seem 
adequate  for  the  need  or  as  time  would  permit.  Or  a few 
main  points  from  each  section  could  be  used  which  would 
result  in  a general  idea  of  the  entire  topic.  Source 
units  are  ones  which  may  be  referred  to  for  information 
on  a given  topic  or  subject  and  used  as  background  material 
It  is,  as  the  word  "source"  implies,  "That  from  which  any- 
thing arises  or  originates." 
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OUTLINE  FOR  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES 


I.  History  of  the  Consumer  Cooperative  Movement 

1.  England  in  1844 

a.  Equitable  Society  of  Rochdale,  England 

2.  Early  forms  of  cooperatives  in  the  United  State 

a.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1736 
1.  a fire  insurance  society 

b.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1752 
1.  a fire  insurance  society 

c.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1844 

1.  Workingmens  Protective  Association 
(a)  a union  of  tailors 
d*  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  1866 

1.  later  became  the  Grange  Mov orient 

e.  Soverign  of  industry  in  1874 

f.  Osceola,  Wisconsin  In  1878 

1.  Farmington  Mutual  Fire  insurance  Company 

g.  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  1880 's 

II.  The  Formation  of  the  Grocery  Cooperatives 

1.  The  United  Cooperative  Society 

a.  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  in  1908 

2.  The  Purity  Cooperative  Society 

a.  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  In  1909 

3.  The  United  Cooperative  Society 

a.  Maynard,  Massachusetts  in  1909 
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4.  The  Cloquet  Cooperative  Society 
a.  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  in  1910 

5.  The  Cooperative  Trading  Company 
a.  Waukegan,  Illinois,  in  1910 

6.  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale 
a.  Established  in  1917 

7*  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale 
a*  Established  in  1919 
8.  National  Cooperatives,  Inc, 
a.  Established  in  1932 

The  Formation  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  cooperatives 

1.  Cotton?/ood,  Minnesota,  in  1926 

a,  a local  cooperative 

2.  Consumers’  Oil  Company  of  Greeley,  Colorado 

3.  Wholesale  Cooperatives 

a*  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  1926 

b.  Consumers’  Cooperative  Association  of  No. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1926 

1.  built  their  own  oil  blending  plant  in  1929 

2.  built  own  refinery  in  1939 

3.  first  cooperative  oil  well  in  1940 
Cooperative  Housing  Projects 

1.  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation 
a.  New  York  City  in  1927 
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2.  Cooperative  Housing  Association 
a.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1959 

1.  a cooperative  for  building  homes 
b*  Penn-craft,  Pennsylvania 
c*  Iona,  Idaho 

d.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

e.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

f.  Greenbelt,  Maryland 

1.  Greenbelt  Home  Owners  Corporat ion,  Inc*, 
August,  1940. 

V.  Cooperative  Insurance  Services 

1.  "Philadelphia  Contributionship" 

a.  A fire  insurance  society 

2.  Farmington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  1878 
a*  Osceola,  Wisconsin 

3.  American  Farmers  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Company 

a*  Organized  in  Minnesota  in  1919 
4*  Cooperative  Insurance  Mutual 
a*  Organized  In  Wisconsin 
5.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Company 
a.  Established  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1926 
VI.  Cooperative  Health  Services 

1.  Economy  Mutual  Health  Association 

a.  Organized  at  Economy,  Indiana,  in  1935 

2.  Group  Health  Association 

a*  Organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1937 
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VII.  Farmers  Cooperatives,  Buying  and  Selling 

1.  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 
a.  Organized  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1920 

2.  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
a*  Organized  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

3.  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
a.  an  association  of  packers 

4*  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

5.  The  Dairymen* s League 

6.  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 

a.  Organized  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

VIII,  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 

1.  Established  in  1915  to  further  the  Cooperative 
Movement 

IX.  Cooperative  Burial  Services 

1,  The  Minnesota  Board  Association  of  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota,  was  organized  in  1930. 

X.  Cooperative  Cafeterias 

1.  Consumers*  Cooperative  Services,  Inc.,  established 
in  New  York  City,  1920 

XI,  Negro  Cooperatives 

1.  Established  at  Gary,  Indiana  in  1932 

Cooperatives  in  Foreign  Countries 

Europe 

I,  England  and  Scotland 


1.  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  Scotland 
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2.  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  England 

a,  London  Society 

1.  half  a million  members 

2.  two -hundred  and  fifty  branch  stores 

b.  14th  Biennial  Congress  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  held  in  London  in  1934. 

II.  Sweden 

1.  Kooperative  Forbundet  (Cooperative  Union) 
a.  formed  in  1899 

III.  Denmark 

1.  Handle  mostly  farm  and  dairy  products 

IV.  Finland 

1.  Hannes  Gebhard  leader  in  the  movement 

2.  The  Pllervo  Society  is  the  largest 

V.  Iceland 

1.  The  cooperatives  own  woolen  mills,  clothing,  shoe, 
soap,  and  glove  factories 

VI.  Belgium 

1.  "The  Prevoyance  Sociale"  an  insurance  society,  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

VII.  Czechoslovakia 

1.  Czechoslovakian  societies 

2.  German  societies 

VIII.  Estonia 

1.  Cooperatives  did  twenty- four  per  cent  of  the  retail 
trade 

IX.  Latvia 


1.  Came  under  state  control 
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X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


Lithuania 

1.  Mostly  agricultural 
France 

1,  1,000  societies  in  1938 
Germany 

1.  In  1932  two  principal  federations 
Hungary 

1.  Union  of  Hungarian  Cooperative  Societies 

2.  "Hungya"  (The  Ant) 

Netherlands 

1.  Central  Union  of  Consumer  Societies 

2.  Federation  of  Diocesan  Union  of  Catholic  Coopera- 
tive Societies 

Norway 

1.  Cooperative  Union  and  Wholesale  of  the  Norwegian 
Consumers1  Societies.  (uN.K.L.n) 

Poland 

1.  "Spolen,"  the  Central  Union  of  Consumers* 
Associati ons 

Rumania 

1.  Largely  nationality  groups 
Switzerland 

1.  1,190  Consumers'  Cooperatives 

2.  246  Housing  Associations 

3.  408  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  funds 

4.  436  Water  supply  associations 

5.  297  electricity  and  gas  associations 
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6.  685  Rafeissen  Credit  Associations 

7.  71  Workers*  productives 

8.  The  Catholic  Union,  "Konkordia” 

9.  Swiss  Union  of  Consumers*  societies  (V.S.K.) 

XIX.  Yugoslovia 

1.  Union  of  Health  Cooperative  Societies 
Cooperatives  in  Latin- America 
I.  Argentina 

1.  Agricultural  societies  hold  first  rank. 

2.  State  Railway  Employees  Cooperative,  17,643  mem- 
bers 

II.  Brazil 

1.  Railway  Workers  Union  is  the  largest,  10,000 
members 

III.  Chile 

1.  Cooperative  Act  of  October  17,  1925,  encouraged 
cooperatives . 

IV.  Colombia 

1,  Eight  type  of  associations  recognized  by  law. 

V.  Ecuador 

1.  Regulated  by  Act  of  November  19,  1937 

VI.  Honduras 

1.  Installment  club  buying  authorized  by  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1936 

VII.  Mexico 

1.  Governed  by  law  of  January  11,  1958 

2.  Cooperative  Farms  in  Durango 
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VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

I. 
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Nicaragua 

1.  Law  of  January  31,  1935 
Peru 

1.  Institute  of  Cooperation  of  Peru  established  in 
1940 

Uruguay 

1.  A national  league  of  cooperatives 
Venezuela 

1.  Eolivar  Society  promotes  the  development  of 
cooperatives 

Cooperatives  in  Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

1.  Antigonish  Cooperatives 

2.  Tomkins vi lie  Cooperative 

Cooperatives  in  Japan 

Cooperatives  or  Financial  Aid  Societies,  1080-1300 

1.  In  1879  first  cooperative  of  the  Rochdale  type. 

2.  in  1905  Central  Cooperative  Society  founded. 

3.  In  1925  Christian  Industrial  Young  Men's  Associa 
tion 


4.  In  1936  Nutritious  Foods  Distributing  Cooperative 
started. 
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CONSUMERS*  COOPERATIVES 


Preparation  for  teaching  the  unit. 

The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  following  unit  can  be  used  as  a source  unit  for 
teaching  the  Cooperative  Movement  in  the  secondary- 
schools. 

The  general  topic,  "Consumer  Education,"  cuts 
across  the  entire  field  of  secondary-  education:  it 

has  been  taught  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics, 
the  Social  Studies,  and  Home  Economics.  The  subject 
of  Consumer  Education  is  too  broad  for  one  topic  and 
so,  for  this  unit,  it  has  been  limited  to  the  study 
of  Consumers*  Cooperative  or  the  Cooperative  Movement. 

This  source  unit  has  been  set  up  according  to 
the  Unit  Method  course  as  taught  by  Dr.  Roy  0.  Billett 
at  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  unit 
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"represents  the  teacher’s  goal  stated  in  terms  of  a 
desirable  change  to  be  made  in  the  pupil  in  concept  or 
skill,  and  hence  in  resultant  ideal,  attitude  or 
appreciation. "l/ 

Through  the  use  of  study  and  activity  guide  the  pupils 
will  be  given  suggestions  for  group  discussions,  panels, 
and  individual  reports  so  as  to  learn  the  general  points 
set  forth  in  the  delimitation  of  the  unit. 

Why  this  subject  was  chosen  for  study . Each  of  us 
is  a ccn  sumer,  the  getting  of  the  best  value  at  the  fairest 
price  is  an  important  matter.  As  consumers  we  have  the 
right  to  know  what  we  are  buying  and  paying  for  but  are 
often  misled  by  flowery  advertisements  and  false  or  untrue 
claims.  The  labels  do  not  always  tell  the  true  contents 
of  the  package  which  results  in  waste  for  the  consumer. 

"The  Cooperative  Movement  started  as  the  result  of  a need 
for  the  consumer  to  protect  himself  from  outrageous  prices 
and  practices  of  business. "2/  This  unit  will  give  the 
history  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  trace  its  develop- 
ment, in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  from 
the  "Equitable  Society  of  Rochdale  Pioneers",  to  the 
present.  It  will  tell  what  consumers  have  done  to  give 

l/Billett,  Roy  0.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary- School  Teaching. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940,  p.  505. 

2/Gras,  N.S.B.,  Harvard  Co-operative  Society,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1942. 
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themselves  better  merchandise  at  a fairer  price.  The 
study  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  has  a most  practical 
value  because  it  will  show  the  pupils  what  has  been  done 
be  consumers  and  what  they  can  do  as  they  become  adults. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  sources  that  such  a 
course  is  needed  in  most  of  our  schools. 

"In  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the 
subject  of  cooperation  has  rarely  appeared.  An  examination 
of  text  books  and  courses  of  study  makes  this  all  too 
apparent.  Courses  and  texts  deal  with  forms  of  business 
without  mentioning  the  cooperative  method.  They  describ  e 
and  analyze  methods  of  retail  distribution  such  as  chain 
stores,  department  stores,  and  even  then  they  are  mentioned 
only  very  superficially.  The  various  agencies  through 
which  people  may  save  or  borrow  money  are  described,  with 
no  mention  of  the  cooperative  credit  union  method.  Most 
graduates  of  modern  secondary  schools  have  had  good 
opportunity  to  learn  to  understand  how  private  business  is 
conducted*  few  have  even  heard  of  the  cooperative  method. "1/ 

The  Classroom.  The  classroom  should  have  tables  and 
chairs  in  order  to  facilitate  group  study  and  discussion. 
Several  bulletin  boards  should  be  on  the  walls  for  display- 
ing graphs,  charts,  pamphlets,  and  other  materials. 

1/  Houston,  Dorothy.  "The  Teaching  of  Cooperation  in  Public 
Schools."  Consumers*  Cooperation,  July  1938. 
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Several  copies  of  a number  of  books  and  pamphlets  will  be 
on  a book  shelf.  A file  cabinet  should  be  in  the  room 
for  holding  folders  of  information  of  all  types  relating 
to  the  subject. 

Visual  Aids.  There  is  a limited  number  of  films 
available  on  this  subject,  most  of  which  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  class  will  be  encouraged  to  make  graphs  and 
charts  of  various  kinds  for  display  purposes  and  in  use 
with  reports  of  the  various  committees.  A map  of  the 
United  States  will  be  kept  on  the  wall  and  pins  used 
to  show  the  location  of  the  different  kinds  of  coopera- 
tives. This  will  enable  the  pupils  to  see  exactly  in  which 
part  of  the  country  the  cooperative  movement  has  had  the 
largest  growth. 

The  titles  of  the  motion  pictures  and  film  strips 
will  be  found  in  the  visual  aids  bibliography. 
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THE  UNIT:  "CONSUMERS’  COOPERATIVES" 


General  statement  of  the  unit.  The  study  of  the 
Consumers'  Cooperatives  will  show  how  consumers  have 
handed  together  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a good 
product  at  a fair  price  and  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  business  which  they  own  and  operate. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tives of  the  National  Education  Association,  New  York, 
1938,  the  definition  of  a cooperative  is:  "A  true  coopera- 
tive as  the  term  in  the  particular  and  modern  sense 
connotes  an  economic  enterprise:  a democratic  organiza- 
tion of  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing commodities  on  a collective  basis;  or  sometimes 
only  distributing  goods  and  supplies  to  members  on  a non- 
profit basis.  The  true  cooperative  is  a purely  volun- 
tary association.  Members  may  join  and  leave  freely." 
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THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  UNIT 


The  first  consumers*  cooperative 

1.  The  first  consumers'  cooperative  was  the  "Equitable 
Society  of  Rochdale  Pioneers . " 

2.  William  Cooper  and  Charles  Howarth  were  the  moving 
spirits  in  organizing  the  Rochdale  Society 

3.  Two  other  early  pioneers  were  Robert  Owens  and 
Dr.  William  King. 

4.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  started  business  at  Toad  Lane, 
Rochdale,  England,  in  1844. 

5.  The  original  group  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  was  a woman,  Anne  Tweedale. 

6.  The  capital  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  was  twenty-eight 
pounds  ($140). 

7.  Half  of  the  capital  went  for  equipment  and  improvement 
of  the  building;  the  other  half  went  for  goods  - a 
small  amount  of  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  oatmeal. 

8.  By  1857  the  Society  was  selling  $100,000  worth  of 
goods  a year. 

9.  In  1894  the  Rochdale  society  had  12,000  members. 

10.  The  Rochdale  Society  was  founded  on  these  principles: 

A.  Open  membership 

B.  One  man,  one  vote 

C.  Limited  interest  on  capital 

D.  Sale  for  cash  at  market  prices 

E.  Dividends  paid  on  the  basis  of  patronage 
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11.  The  dividends  paid  to  members  is  called  "patronage 
dividends’1  or  patronage  refund.” 

Early  forms  of  cooperatives  in  the  United  States 

1.  The  first  type  of  cooperative  in  the  United  States 
was  a "Friendly  Society  for  a Mutual  Insuring  of 
Their  Houses  against  Fire, " founded  in  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  in  1736. 

2.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  helped  to  organize  the 
"Philadelphia  Contribut ionship, " a fire  insurance 
society  which  is  still  in  existence.  (Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  Volume  VI,  d.  255,  New  York# 
1937. ) 

3.  The  first  truly  cooperative  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  "The  Working  Mens  Protective  Union,"  was 
founded  in  1844  by  a group  of  tailors  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts . 

4.  The  Workingmens  Protective  Union  was  organized  by 
Paul  Kaulback. 

5.  In  1853,  as  the  results  of  a disagreement  among  its 
members,  it  split  into  two  parts.  The  American 
Protective  Union  was  the  new  organization. 

6*  The  Workingmens  Protective  Union  did  not  pay  patronage 
dividends  but  sold  goods  lower  than  the  market  price. 

7.  They  followed  the  Rochdale  principles  in  only  one 
respect,  namely,  each  member  had  only  one  vote  in 
the  control  of  the  organization. 

8*  Both  organizations  went  out  of  existence  in  1858. 

9.  They  failed  because  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  they  developed  and  their 
methods  of  operation. 

10*  Farmers  organized  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  1866 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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11.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  later  became  the  Grange 
Movement . 

12.  The  Grange  Movement  made  such  good  progress  in  Texas 
that  competing  business  organizations  got  together 
and  secured  the  passage  of  laws  whicn  prevented  the 
formation  of  any  more  cooperative  stores  in  that 
state  until  recent  years. 

13.  The  Farmington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Osceola,  Wisconsin,  was  organised  in  1878. 

14.  The  oldest  and  largest  cooperative  retail  store  in 
Wisconsin  is  the  Patrons’  Mercantile  Company  of 
Black  Earth. 

15.  It  was  organized  inl886  and  reorganized  in  1893. 

16.  Its  total  sales  were  approximately  $200,000  in  1934. 


The  Cooperative  League 

1.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  was 
founded  in  1915  by  Dr.  James  Peter  Warbasse. 

2.  The  Cooperative  League  is  made  up  of  regional  coopera- 
tive wholesales. 

3.  The  Cooperative  League  maintains  a legislative  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  who  is  ccn  cerned  with  activities 
of  government  which  may  affect  cooperatives. 

4.  The  Cooperative  League  is  the  only  national  association 
of  cooperatives  committed  to  furthering  ccn  sumer 
cooperation. 

5.  It  is  devoted  to  the  general  welfare  rather  than  to 
farm  interests  alone. 

6.  Cooperatives  are  not  more  "radical”  nor  more 
"conservative"  than  corporations. 

. A fundamental  of  the  cooperative  movement,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small  the  cooperative,  is  self-help  and 

all  forms  of  cooperation  bring  wide  ownership  ©f 
property. 
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8.  The  cooperative  movement  has  the  backing  of  organized 
labor. 

9.  The  Cooperatives  have  certain  minor  advantages  through 
Section  101  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

10.  Cooperatives  have  a generally  perfect  record  of 
investing  their  withheld  savings  rather  than  letting 
them  idle  and  this  is  important  to  the  economy. 

11.  Voluntary  cooperation  has  become  an  important  form  of 
free  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

12.  Affiliated  Cooperative  Wholesales  (The  following 
wholesale  cooperatives  are  members  of  the  Cooperative 
League. ) 

A.  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Superior,  Wisconsin 

B.  Consumers’  Cooperative  Association,  North  Kansas 
City,  Missouri 

C.  Consumers  Cooperative  Service,  Inc.,  30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  Cooperative  Distributors,  Inc.,  30  Irving  Place, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  Eastern  Cooperative  ’Wholesale,  112  E.  19th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

F.  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

G.  Farm  Bureau  Services,  221  N.  Cedar  Street, 

Lansing,  Michigan 

H.  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Minnesota  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

I.  Franklin  Cooperative  Creamery  Association, 

2108  Washington  Avenue,  North  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 

J.  Grange  Cooperative  Wholesale,  3123  Western  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Washington 

K.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association, 

504  Farm  Bureau  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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L.  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Broadway  and 
Johnson  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

M.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company, 

620  E.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

N.  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Service  Company,  620  E.  Broad 
Street,  Columbia,  Ohio 

O.  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 

P.  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association, 
222  N.  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Recreation  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Delaware,  Ohio 

R.  Workmen* s Furniture  Fire  Insurance  Society, 

227  E.  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Cooperative  Grocery  Stores 

1.  In  1908  a group  of  Finns  formed  the  °nited  Cooperative 
Society  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts 

2.  In  1909  a cooperative  was  formed  at  Maynard,  Massach- 
usetts 

3.  In  1909  the  Purity  Co-operative  Society  of  Patterson, 

New  Jersey,  began  operatioi s 

4.  The  first  grocery  cooperative  was  started  in  the 
middle  west  by  Americans  of  Finnish  birth  or  ancestry. 

5.  The  Cloquet  Cooperative  Society  was  organized  at 
Cloquet,  Minnesota,  in  1910;  it  was  a grocery 
cooperative 

6.  By  1937  it  owned  four  stores,  ten  warehouses,  eight 
trucks,  two  service  stations,  an  insurance  department, 
an  automobile  sales  department,  and  a garage 

7.  It  is  now  the  largest  cooperative  retail  store  in 
North  America 

8.  The  Cooperative  Trading  Company  of  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
was  established  by  a group  of  Finns  in  1910 

9.  The  Cooperative  Trading  Company  started  as  a milk 
depot  in  protest  against  high  prices 
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10.  A group  of  Bohemians  organized  the  New  Co-operative 
Company  of  Dillonvale,  Ohio,  in  1910 

11.  They  al®  organized  the  Workingmen’s  Cooperative 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

12.  The  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale  was  established 
by  nineteen  local  cooperatives  in  1917 

13.  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale  established  a bakery 
in  1919 

14.  In  1932  it  added  a clothing  department 

15.  In  1935  a gasoline  and  oil  department  was  opened 

16.  A Cooperative  Printing  Association,  a Cooperative 
Youth  League,  and  Women's  Cooperative  Guilds  were 
also  established. 

17.  Consumers’  Cooperatives  Services  of  Chicago,  Illinoi 
opened  a grocery  store  near  the  University  of  Chicago 

in  1935,  doing  $35,000  monthly 

18.  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  has  led  the  way  in 
setting  up  standards  and  testing  products  handled 
by  cooperatives 

19.  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.  was  organized  in  1933 
as  the  buying  pool  of  seven  district  wholesales 

20.  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.  has  established  its  own 
brand,  HC0-0P" 

21.  The  MC0-0PM  label  gives  mo  re  information  about  the 
contents  of  the  can  than  any  other  label 

22.  Cooperative  Wholesale  Associations  of  Southern 
California,  organized  in  1935,  serves  sixty  coopera- 
tive stores  and  buying  clubs 

23.  Grange  Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
increased  40$  over  1934  In  1935  and  saved  customers 
one-quarter  million  dollars 
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Cooperative  Gasoline  and.  Oil  Associations 

1.  The  first  cooperative  oil  association  in  the  United 
States  was  established  at  Cottonwood,  Minnesota, 

in  1921. 

2.  Large  oil  companies  tried  to  run  the  cooperative  out 
of  business,  but  a price  war  failed;  a new  form  of 
competition  was  learned  by  this. 

3.  The  Consumers'  Oil  Company  of  Greelye,  Colorado,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  oil  cooperatives. 

4.  The  first  wholesale  cooperative  dealing  primarily  in 
petroleum  products  was  formed  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  in  1926. 

5.  The  Consumers'  Cooperative  Association  of  North 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  formed  in  1929  to  solve 
the  problem  of  purchasing  oil  to  sell  to  its  member 
cooperatives. 

6.  They  established  their  own  blending  plant. 

7.  In  1935  they  purchased  a blending  plant  from  a 
bankrupt  firm  which  had  refused  to  sell  them  oil 
in  1929. 

8.  In  1940  oil  was  struck  at  the  first  cooperative  well. 

9.  In  May,  1940,  the  first  complete  cooperative  oil 
refinery  in  the  world  was  dedicated  in  Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. 


Cooperative  Insurance  Servic  es 

1.  The  first  type  of  cooperative  in  the  United  States 
was  "A  Friendly  Society  for  a Mutual  Insuring  of  their 
Houses  Against  Fire”,  founded  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1736. 

2.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  helped  to  organize  the 
"Philadelphia  Contributionship",  a fire  insurance 
society  which  is  still  in  existence.  (Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  Volume  VI,  p.  255,  New  York, 
1937) 
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3.  Farmington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Osceola,  Wisconsin 

A.  established  "merit  ratings"  for  premiums 

B.  savings  from  method  of  selling 

C.  lower  premium  rates  instead  of  refunds 

4.  American  Farmers  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  in  Minnesota  in  1919  to  insure  against 
fire,  theft,  and  tornado. 

5.  In  1934  they  expanded  and  started  writing  automobl  le 
insurance  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Cooperative  Insurance  Mutual  organized  in  Wisconsin 
to  insure  against  fire,  theft,  and  tornado. 

7.  The  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  established  in  1926  b y members 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

4 

8.  It  is  the  largest  automoti  le  insurance  cooperative 
in  the  United  States. 


Cooperative  Health  Services 

1.  The  Group  Health  Mutual  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

was  incorporated  in  1939  to  furnish  its  members  with 
hospital  care  insurance. 

2.  Group  Health  Association  of  Washington, D.C.  was 
organized  in  1937. 

3.  It  owns  a modern,  well  equipped  clinic  and  employs 
ten  well  qualified  doctors. 

4.  Economy  Mutual  Health  Association,  Economy,  Indiana, 
was  organized  in  1935  to  provide  its  members  with 
medical  care  by  hiring  a physician. 

5.  The  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  Association 
of  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  owns  and  operates  its  own 
hospital. 

6.  The  organization  is  controlled  by  a board  of  directors 
elected  by  its  consumer  members. 

7.  The  Mayo  Clinic  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  is  a good 
example  of  a privately  owned  medical  center  with 
specialists  in  all  fields. 
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8,  Cooperative  medicine  is  advocated  because: 

A.  It  means  the  association  of  many  doctors, 
including  specialists,  around  a clinic 
furnished  with  the  latest  technical  and  medical 
equipment . 

B.  Emphasis  on  preventative  medicire  . 

C.  Periodic  payment  for  medical  service. 

D.  Control  of  associations  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumers  who  use  their  services. 


Rural  Electrification  Cooperatives 

1.  Extension  of  electricity  over  wide  areas  can  be 
achieved  more  readily  by  anon-profit  enterprise  than 
is  possible  when  a private  utility  does  it. 

2.  Users  of  electric  service  provided  by  cooperatives 
are  not  consumers,  but  members  and  prospective 
owners  as  well. 

5.  Their  rates  are  lowered  by  iic  reasing  the  number  of 
consumers. 

4.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  took  the 

lead  in  the  organization  of  rural  electrification 
cooperatives . 

5.  In  1936  the  rural  electrification  cooperatives  of 
Ohio  brought  light  and  power  to  1,500  farm  homes. 

6.  At  the  same  time  contracts  totaling  2 million  were 
let  to  carry  power  to  an  additional  7,000  farms. 

7.  In  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  and  other  states 
the  organization  of  electrification  cooperatives  has 
been  on  the  same  scale. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Utah  ruled  that 
electricity  cooperatives  are  not  subject  to  regulation 
as  public  utilities. 

9.  A bill  in  Congress  in  1936  would  permit  duly  organized 
cooperatives  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Recois  truction 
Finance  Corporation. 
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Farm  Cooperatives 


1.  Cooperatives  do  almost  four  percent  of  a 11  United 
States  wholesale  business  and  one  and  one-half 
percent  of  all  retail  trade. 

2.  Almost  all  United  States  cooperation  is  in  the  field 

of  exchange  and  most  of  it  is  carried  on  by  farmers. 

5.  Cooperatives  do  one-sixth  of  all  farm  marketing  and 
supplying. 

4.  Four  million  members  of  10,000  United  States  farm 
cooperative  societies  did  five  billion  dollars  worth 
of  business  in  the  f iscalyearl943-44. 

5.  Cooperatives  sell  abo  ut  one-third  of  all  the  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States;  ninety  percent  of  all 
the  lemons  and  almost  one  hundred  percent  of  all 
walnuts  and  cranberries. 

5.  The  cooperative  values  are  social  as  well  as  economic 
for  they  bring  social  reqp  onsibility  along  with  self- 
interest  . 

7.  Their  great  ecoraonic  value  is  in  raising  the  standard 
of  products  bought  and  sold,  in  controlling  prices 

to  a certain  extent  and  in  preventing  monopolistic 
abuses . 

8.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  wasorganized  in 
1895  as  a central  selling  agency. 

9.  California  Cooperative  Orange  Growers  purchased  the 
town  of  Westwood  (population  3,500)  complete,  thereby 
acquiring  a new  source  of  wood  packing  cases  for 
Sunkist  citrus  fruits. 

10*  The  Dairymen’s  League  completed  plans  for  a $650,000 
milk  plant  in  New  York  City. 

11.  Southern  States  Cooperative  paid  $300,000  for  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  L rust  Building. 

12,  The  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  grew  to  a 200  million  bushel 
business  in  less  than  a decade. 
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13.  The  biggest  feed  mill  in  the  United  States  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  is  owned  by  the  farmer** members 
of  the  Grange  League  Federation. 

14.  The  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.  (known 
as  G.L.F. ) was  organized  in  1920  with  the  backing 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  League,  The  Dairymens 
League  and  the  State  Federation  of  County  Farm 
Bureau  Associations. 

15.  G.L.F.  owns,  in  addition  to  the  service  stores,  gas 
stations,  slaughter  houses,  retail  store,  quick- 
freeze  plants  and  seed  plants,  fertilizer  and 
chemical  plants,  bean  processing  plants,  and  flour 
and  feed  mills. 

16.  G.L.F.  is  the  largest  farm  purchasing  cooperative  in 
the  world,  with  over  50,000  farm  stock  holders, 

17.  No  one  may  own  more  than  $500  worth  of  common  stock 
in  G.L.F.  (the  average  is  $85). 

18.  H.  E.  Babcock,  a retired  professor  of  marketing  at 
Cornell  University,  was  largely  responsible  for  GLF' s 
start  and  success. 

19.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  Professor  Babcock 
has  done  for  GLF  is  to  tie  it  closer  to  Cornell  and 
other  land  grant  colleges. 

20.  GLF  translates  college  research  into  use  on  the  faims 
and  the  colleges  use  GLF  for  practical  demonstration 
of  their  laboratory  experiments. 

21.  GLF’s  chief  function  is  to  supply  its  members  with 
the  materials  they  need  to  run  their  farms. 

22.  GLF  was  organized  when  farmers  were  not  getting  a 
square  deal  from  commercial  dealers. 

23.  GLF’s  "open- formula”  feed  raised  the  standards  in 
the  United  States  and  forced  commercial  dealers  to 
improve  their  products  and  in  many  cases  to  lower 
prices 

24.  0LF  started  in  the  retail  store  business  by  financing 
and  operating,  for  a fee,  the  Consumers’  Cooperative 
Society  store  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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25.  The  Ithaca  store  did  a million  dollars  worth  of 

business  in  1944;  its  savings  over  costs  was  $40,000 
or  4 percent . 

Cooperative  Burial  Services 

1.  The  Minnesota  Burial  Association  of  New  Ulm,  was 
organized  in  1930. 

2*  It  has  1,160  families  as  members. 

5.  It  owns  its  own  undertaking  parlors,  employs  its  own 
embalmers  and  has  a contract  with  a small  casket 
factory. 

4.  A small  fee  for  life  membership  is  charged  and  when 
death  occurs  in  the  subscriber’s  family,  the  burial 
association  functions,  taking  care  of  all  details. 


Cooperative  Cafeterias 

1.  Consumers’  Cooperative  Services,  Inc.  of  New  York 
City  have  been  operating  a chain  of  cafeterias 
since  1920. 


Credit  Unions 

1.  The  credit  union  idea  originated  in  Germany  in  1848 
with  Frederic  William  Raffeisen. 

2.  The  credit  union  idea  first  began  to  gro w on  the  North 
American  continent  in  Canada  when  a credit  union  was 
organized  in  1900  by  Alphonse  Desjardins s in  Lewis, 
Quebec. 

5.  The  first  credit  union  law  was  passed  in  Massadi  usetts 
in  1909. 

4.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  credit  unions  is  among 
the  employees  of  the  New  England  Telephone  Company. 

5.  It  was  started  in  1917  to  serve  members  living  in 
the  Boston  area. 

6.  Edward  A.  Filene  organized  the  Credit  Union  National 
Extension  Bureau  in  1921. 
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7.  In  1934  the  Credit  Union  National  Association  was 
formed. 

8.  In  1934  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  without  a dissenting  vote. 

9.  The  administration  of  the  act  was  placed  in  a credit 
union  section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

10.  The  primary  purposes  of  credit  unions  are  to  provide 
their  members  with  the  opportunity  to  secure  the 
credit  they  need  at  low  cost  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  save  money  in  organizations  which  they 
own  and  control. 

11.  Only  members  may  borrow  from  the  credit  union. 

12.  Only  members  may  put  their  savings  in  the  credit  union. 

13.  The  amount  of  Interest  or  dividends  paid  on  shares  is 
limited  by  law; although  members  may  vote  to  pay  a 
lower  dividend  they  may  not  raise  it  above  the 
maximum  set  by  law. 

14.  The  interest  charged  on  loans  may  not  exceed  one 
percent  a month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan. 

15.  CUNA  (Credit  Union  National  Association  ) does  the 
following: 

A.  Assist  in  the  organization  of  new  credit  unions 
and  leagues  of  credit  unions. 

B.  They  conduct  educational  work  directed  toward 
the  education  of  non-members  in  the  advantages 
of  credit  unions. 

C.  They  have  organized  Cuna  Supply  Corporations  to 
provide  credit  unions  with  office  equipment 
and  supplies. 

D.  They  publish  "Bridge"  the  National  Credit  Union 
magazine. 

E.  They  have  organized  Cuna  Mutual  Society  to  provide 
insurance  services  to  credit  union  menb  ers. 

A.  provide  "borrowers'’  protective  insurance. 

B.  provides  group  life  insurance  and  individual 
life  insurance  to  credit  union  members. 
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. Of  the  4,300  credit  unions  in  operation  in  41 

states  in  the  United  States  in  1936,  approximately 
three-fourths  were  organized  under  various  state 
laws,  mainly  since  1929*  and  one-fourth  under 
federal  charters  during  the  later  part  of  1934  and 
during  1935. 

17.  Credit  unions  are  formed  almost  entirely  - over  ninety 
percent  - in  the  urban  centers. 

18.  The  membership  of  each  credit  union  isusually  con- 
fined to  a limited  group  who  have  a close  bond  of 
association. 

19.  Membership  requires  the  ownership  of  one  or  more 
shares  of  common  stock  usually  of  $5  par  value. 

20.  Loams  over  $50  are  g ene rally  secured. 

21.  The  loans  are  of  a short  term  nature  and  are  ordinarily 
amortized  over  a period  of  a few  months. 

22.  The  administrative  cost  and  losses  in  a credit  union 
are  usually  low  conpared  with  private  agencies 
extending  personal  credit. 

23.  Savings  are  realiz  ed  by  the  borrowing  members  in  no 
small  part  because  of  the  elimination  of  some  special 
fees,  and  because  interest  is  charged  on  only  the 
unpaid  balances  rather  than  on  the  entire  principal 
of  each  loan  until  it  is  paid  in  full. 

24.  Growth  of  credit  unions: 

A.  3,000  in  1935 

B.  6,500  in  1938 

C.  8,000  in  1939 

25.  All  credit  unions  comb  ined  made  some  2,300,000  loans 
in  1940  averaging  -130  each. 

26.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  loans  are^cheracter" 
loans  of  $50  or  less,  on  which  the  only  security  is 

the  signature  of  the  borrower. 
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Cooperative  Auditing  Services 

1.  Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Chicago 

2.  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative  of  walla  Walla,  Washington. 

3.  Cooperative  Auditing  Service  (an  auxiliary  of  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota) 

A.  paid  refunds  on  services  rendered  in  1935 


Cooperative  Housing  Projects 

1.  In  1936  there  were  48  cooperative  housing  associations 
in  this  country,  and  most  of  them  were  cooperative 
houses  located  in  the  area  of  Greater  New  York. 

2.  The  largest  cooperative  housing  enterprise  in  the 
country  is  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation 
of  New  York  City. 

A.  Originated  among  a group  of  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union. 

B.  Two-thirds  of  the  original  capital  needed  to  buy 
land  and  build  the  apartments  was  raised  by  a 
mortgage  loan,  but  the  prospective  residents 
contributed  the  rest  by  the  purchase  of  shares. 

C.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  by  each  member 
depended  upon  the  numoer  of  rooms  he  expected 
to  occupy. 

D.  In  addition  to  the  initial  purchase  of  shares, 
the  members  make  monthly  payments  to  cover  their 
share  of  such  expenses  as  taxes,  insurance, 
upkeep  and  repair,  and  fuel. 

E.  The  first  buildings  were  completed  in  1927. 

F.  It  now  has  four  groups  of  buildings  adjoining 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  containing  635  modern  apart- 
ments with  large  rooms,  electric  refrigerators, 
and  incinerators. 

G.  The  corporation  owns  its  own  generating  plant. 

H.  In  addition  to  apartment  houses,  the  members 
own  their  own  grocery  store,  distribute  milk 
cooperatively,  own  a cooperative  laundry,  end 
operate  a bus  service. 

I.  They  have  a credit  union,  through  which  members 
may  borrow  money  from  their  own  organisation, etc . 

3.  The  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Housing  Projects 

A.  Both  are  non- stock,  non-profit  associations 
incorporated  under  Minnesota  law  and  composed 
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largely  or  entirely  of  credit  union  members. 

B.  They  require  from  the  member  only  a fee  of  $>5* 

C.  In  both  associations  the  members  have  but  one 
vote,  and  both  give  the  member  title  to  land 
and  duelling. 

D.  Both  require  the  member  desiring  to  sell  out, 
to  give  the  association  first  chance  to  buy. 

a.  If  he  disposes  of  the  property,  the 
purchaser  must  be  approved  by  the 
association. 

E.  Both  use  a single  architect  and  contractor. 

F.  Both  are  effecting  savings  through  bulk  purchases 
of  materials  and  equipment. 

G.  The  Cooperative  Housing  Association  of  St.  Paul 
was  formed  in  September,  1939. 

H.  The  Cooperative  Housing  Association  of  Minneapoli 
was  started  in  February,  1940. 

4.  The  Greenbelt,  Maryland  project. 

A.  Greenbelt  Home  Owners  Cooperative,  Inc.  was 
formed  in  1940. 

a.  non-profit  housing 

b.  private  ownership  of  the  houses 

B.  The  town  of  Greenbelt  has  a grocery  store,  drug 
store,  barber  shop,  beauty  shop,  dry-cleaning 
service,  laundry,  shoe  repair  shop,  gasoline 
filling  station,  medical  and  hospital  service, 
and  movie  theatre,  all  operated  on  a cooperative 
basis. 

5.  Other  housing  projects  but  all  lacking  the  final 

characteristic  of  Rochdale  Cooperative  Housing 

procedure. 

A.  Penn-craft,  Pennsylvania 

B.  Iona,  Idaho 

C.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

D.  Madison,  Wisconsin 

In  a thorough  going  cooperative,  the  members  would 
hold  shares  of  stock  in  the  association  to  the 
value  of  his  house  and  land.  These  associations 
have,  however,  made  available,  through  joint 
effort,  well  built  housesof  moderate  cost  to 
persons  who  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able 
to  afford  them.  They  have  affected  savings  in 
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utilizing  for  a whole  group  of  houses  the 
services  of  8 single  architect  and  contractor, 
and  in  making  bulk  purchases  of  many  items  of 
material  and  equipment. 


Cooperatives  in  Foreign  countries 
I.  Great  Britain 

1*  Consumer  cooperatives  in  England  and  Scotland 
serve  about  one-half  the  total  population. 

2.  The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  (CWS)  in  England 
and  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
(SOWS)  in  Scotland  are  each  the  largest  wholesale 
businesses  in  their  respective  countries. 

5.  The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Congress  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  was  held  in  London  in  1934. 

A.  A modern  bungalow,  designed,  built,  and  completely 
furnished  by  CWS  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits. 

B.  There  was  coal  from  a cooperative  mine  on 
exhibit . 

4.  The  London  Cooperative  Society  has  over  half  a 
million  members,  served  by  more  than  250  branch 
stores . 

5.  Members  of  the  London  Society  may  buy: 

A.  permanent  waves 

B.  theatre  tickets 

C.  laundry  service 

D.  eye  glasses  ground  to  prescription 

E.  rent  a bus 

F.  banking  service 

G.  insurance  service 

6.  In  1955,  7,000,000  members  made  purchases  of 
$491,419,875. 

7.  They  own  2,500  acres  of  farm  land;  3,000  acres  of 
tea  plantation  in  Ceylon  and  20  grain  elevators  in 
Canada;  iron  works  and  coal  mines. 
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8,  In  1939  when  rationing  became  effective  the 
society  had  3,942,507  members,  but  5,735,719 
registered  for  bacon,  5,978,499  for  butter,  and 
6,849,285  for  sugar  with  the  cooperatives. 


II.  Sweden 

1.  Over  one  third  of  the  families  in  Sweden  are 
members  of  cooperatives. 

2.  The  Cooperatives  are  strdng  enough  to  establish 
price  levels  which  other  stores  must  follow. 

3.  The  cooperatives  have  contributed  a great  deal  to 
the  high  standard  of  living  in  Sweden. 

4.  The  K.F. (Kooperative  Forbundet,  Cooperative  Union) 
broke  a margarine  monopoly  in  1910. 

5.  The  Cooperatives  in  Sweden  are  noted  for  their 
,,trust-busting',  activities. 

6.  Attempts  by  private  business  to  boycott  the  co- 
operatives only  resulted  in  their  becoming 
stronger:  the  cooperatives  broke  monopolies  in 
flour,  galoshes,  and  electric  bulbs  by  manu- 
facturing these  products  and  selling  them  at 
lower  costs. 

7.  The  K.F.  has  become  the  standard  for  price  and 
quality  which  must  be  met  by  other  manufacturers. 

8.  Swedish  cooperatives  play  an  important  part  in 
the  field  of  education. 

9.  Swedish  cooperatives  do  not  enter  a field  when 
the  consumer  is  being  satisfactorily  served. 


III.  Denmark 

1.  In  1866  the  Danes  started  the  Danish  Health  Society 
in  which  farmers  joined  together  cooperatively, 
drained  swamps,  reforested  cut-over  land,  de- 
veloped irrigation  and  built  roads. 
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2*  Cooperatives  in  Denmark  have  developed  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Danish  Folk  Schools* 

5*  About  one- third  of  the  population  are  members 
of  cooperative  associations* 

4*  The  consumers  movement  accounted  for  11*5  per 
cent  of  the  total  retail  trade  of  the  nation  in 
1938. 

5*  The  Cooperative  Wholesale,  to  which  1,850  con- 
sumers’ cooperatives  were  affiliated,  operated 
more  than  20  productive  plants  of  various  kinds* 

6*  Farmers’  marketing  cooperatives  in  Denmark  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  their  share  of  the 
import  and  export  of  some  important  products  was 
as  high  as  91  per  cent* 


IV.  Finland 

1*  Hannes  Gebhard  was  a leader  in  developing  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Finland. 

2.  In  1937  Finnish  cooperatives  did  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  retail  trade  and 
had  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  as 
members. 

3.  The  Consumers’  Cooperatives  handle  well  over  one- 
third  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  country. 

4.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  Consumers*  Co- 
operatives in  Finland. 

A.  The  "Neutral"  movement,  is  composed  largely 
of  village  and  rural  associations. 

B.  The  "Progressive"  movement  is  mainly  in  the 
towns  and  industrial  centers* 

5.  At  the  end  of  1939,  the  127  cooperatives  affiliated 
to  K.K.,  the  "Progressive"  league  of  associations, 
had  a combined  membership  of  323,100. 

6.  During  the  year,  1939,  222  new  stores  and 
restaurants  had  been  opened,  bringing  the  total 
to  2, 534* 
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7.  Cooperative  factories  produce  matches,  lumber, 
brushes,  flour,  margarine,  hosiery,  chemicals, 
and  clothing. 


V.  The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Other  European  Countries 

1.  Belgium,  mostly  insurance  institutions. 

2.  Czechoslovakia,  816  Consumers1  Cooperatives  with 
a combined  membership  of  805,544. 

5.  Prance,  the  Consumers’  Cooperatives  numbered  some 
1,000  in  1958  and  had  a membership  of  about 
2,500,000.  The  greatest  part  of  the  business  was 
accounted  for  by  39  large  regional  associations 
known  as  "development  societies",  each  serving 
an  entire  district, 

4.  Germany-  In  1932  there  were  in  affiliation  with 
the  two  principal  cooperative  federations  about 
1,200  local  associations  with  3,650,000  members. 

On  May  15,  1933  an  order  was  issued  by  which  the 
whole  network  of  consumers’  associations  was 
taken  over  by  the  leaders  of  the  German  Labor 
Front. 

5.  Hungary  - In  Hungary  the  cooperative  movement 
centers  in  the  Union  of  Hungarian  Cooperative 
Societies.  It’s  cooperative  wholesale,  "Hangya" 
(meaning  the  "Ant"),  not  only  supplies  the  af- 
filiated retail  societies  but,  with  Its  subsidiary 
marketing  and  export  associations  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  country’s  exports. 

6.  Netherlands  - In  the  Netherlands  there  are  two  main 
branches  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

A.  Central  Union  of  Consumers’  Societies,  an 
open  membership  society. 

B.  Federation  of  Diocesan  Unions  of  Catholic 
Cooperative  Societies,  limited  to  Catholics. 

C.  In  July  1939  the  Consumers’  Cooperative 
Association,  "DeVolharding" (meaning  per- 
severance) opened  a hospital  to  give  care 
for  its  members. 
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7.  Norway  - The  greater  part  of  the  Consumers1  Co- 
operatives in  Norway  are  members  of  the  Cooperative 
Union  and  Wholesale  of  the  Norwegian  Consumers' 
Societies, (N.K.L. ) In  1939  it  gained  11,800  new 
family  members.  Altogether  608  associations  were 
affiliated  with  it. 

8.  Poland  - At  the  beginning  of  1939  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  population  belonged  to  cooperative 
associations.  "Spolem",  the  central  union  of  con- 
sumers' associations,  included  1,776  local  as- 
sociations with  400,000  members* 

9.  Rumania  - The  movement  has  consisted  of  a great 
number  of  associations  largely  as  national  groups© 

10.  Switzerland  - One  of  every  8 persons  in  Switzer- 
land is  a member  of  a cooperative  association. 

At  the  end  of  1939  there  were  11,629  registered 
associations.  These  included: 

A.  1,190  Consumers'  Cooperatives 

B.  246  Housing  Associations 

C.  408  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  funds 

D.  436  Water  Supply  Associations 

E.  297  Electricity  and  Gas  Cooperatives 

F.  685  Raffeisen  Credit  Associations 

G.  71  Workers'  Productives. 

In  1939  the  Swiss  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies 
(V.SK. ) had  in  affiliation  545  associations  with 
427,000  members.  The  Catholic  Union,  "Konkordia*’, 
had  44  Associations  with  about  5,000  members© 

11.  Yugoslavia  - 

A.  A large  part  of  the  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  has  been  promoted  by  the  Croation 
Peasants  Party;  its  cooperatives  program 
has  been  along  two  lines-  cultural  and 
economic. 

B.  The  Union  of  health  Cooperative  Societies 
in  1938-39  had  134  affiliated  societies 
with  65,586  members. 


The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Latin-America 
1.  Argentina 

A.  The  agricultural  cooperatives  hold  first  place 
among  the  cooperatives  as  regards  amount  of 
business  done.  There  were  315  associations 
in  1939. 
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B.  El  Hogar  Obrero,  in  Buenos  Aires,  combines 
the  functions  of  a consumers'  cooperative, 
credit  union,  and  housing  association* 

C*  The  State  Railway  Employees'  Cooperative  is 
another  large  cooperative  with  17,643  members* 

D.  Electricity  cooperatives  are  in  the  cities* 

2.  Brazil 

A.  In  1939  a decree  established  a special  co- 
operative section  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Transport,  and  Public  Works. 

B.  The  largest  consumers'  cooperatives  is  the 
Railway  Workers'  Cooperative  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  with  10,000  members* 

C*  Included  among  the  consumers'  cooperatives  is 
one  telephone  association* 

3*  Chile 

A.  The  cooperative  movement  is  encouraged  by  the 
government  under  the  Cooperative  Act  of 
October  17,  1925  and  later  amendments* 

B.  The  largest  membership  is  that  of  the  Soldiers' 
Cooperatives,  which  at  the  end  of  1938  had 
24,421  members* 

4*  Colombia 

A*  The  law  recognizes  8 types  of  associations: 
Consumers',  Marketing,  Building,  Credit, 
Insurance,  House-owning,  Workers'  Protectives, 
and  associations  of  private  industries. 

B.  Credit  and  Consumers'  Cooperatives  form  the 
leading  types  of  associations. 

5*  Ecuador 

A.  Cooperatives  in  Ecuador  are  regulated  by  a 
Cooperative  Act  issued  November  19,  1937* 

B.  Credit  cooperatives  are  required  to  form 
federations* 

6.  Honduras 

A*  Decree  No.  116  of  February  28,  1936,  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies  for 
the  sale  of  goods  in  installments,  under  the 
club  plan. 

B.  The  law  lays  down  certain  conditions  which 
must  be  met  in  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
clothimg,  shoes,  etc. 
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7.  Mexico 

A.  Cooperatives  in  Mexico  are  governed  by  a general 
law  signed  on  January  11,  1958,  superseding 
earlier  legislation, 

B.  Every  cooperative  association  is  required  to 
become  a member  of  the  regional  federation,  and 
every  such  federation  must  join  the  National 
Confederation  of  Cooperatives, 

C.  Cooperatives  are  exempted  from  certain  taxes, 
and  there  are  other  regulations  which  en- 
courage their  growth, 

D.  Since  1936  a system  of  cooperative  farms  has 
developed  in  the  Laguna  region  in  the  states  of 
Coahuila  and  Durango, 

E.  School  Cooperatives  are  numerous, 

a,  Mexico  City  had  in  September  1939,  434 
student-teacher  cooperatives  with  79,261 
members, 

8,  Nicaragua 

A.  According  to  a decree  of  January  31,  1955, 

cooperative  societies  of  workers’  unions  which 
have  for  their  purpose  mutual  aid  and  com- 
pulsory savings (Ahono  Obligado)  among  their 
members  are  exempt  from  certain  specified 
registration  fees,  from  direct  tax  on  property, 
and  certain  other  specified  fees. 


9,  Peru 

A,  In  the  spring  of  1940  the  Institute  of  Co- 
operation of  Peru  was  started  by  a group  of 
persons  interested  in  cooperatives, 

10,  Uruguay 

A.  No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  number 
of  cooperative  associations  in  Uruguay,  but  it 
was  reported  in  1939  that  more  than  18,000 
persons  were  members  of  cooperatives, 

11,  Venezuela 

A,  On  July  22,  1939,  a decree  was  issued  authorizing 
the  formulation  of  consumers’  housing  and  pro- 
duce cooperatives, 

B,  The  Bolivar  Society  of  Venezuela  was  directed 
by  decree  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  country. 
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VII.  Canada 


1.  Nova  Scotia 

A.  The  most  outstanding  cooperative  in  Canada  is 
the  one  at  Antigonish  which  centers  around 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 

B.  The  Consuirers’  Cooperative  Society,  or  the  so 
called  Cooperative  Store  or  Buying  Club,  is 
gaining  great  ground. 

C.  There  are  27  Credit  Unions  which  control 
$90, 000. 

VIII.  Japan 

1.  Cooperative  or  Financial  Aid  Societies  were 
known  to  exist  as  far  back  as  the  years  1080  - 
1300. 

2.  In  1843  the  famous  Ninoraiya  Sontoky  founded  a 
society  known  as  Hotokusha,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a credit  cooperative  society. 

3.  In  1879  the  first  cooperative  of  the  Rochdale 
type  was  established  in  Tokyo. 

4.  Law  passed  on  March  8,  1900,  to  control  cooper- 
atives. 

5*  In  1905  a Central  Cooperative  Society  was 
organized. 

a.  investigation  and  survey 

b.  organization 

c.  education 

6.  In  1925,  the  Christian  Industrial  Young  Men*s 
Association  woiking  with  the  Laborers*  Coopera- 
tive Union,  started  the  Koto  Consumers*  Coopera- 
tive in  Honjo. 

7.  In  1936  they  started  Nutritious  Foods  Distri- 
buting Cooperative  which  delivered  three  meals 
a day  to  homes. 

8.  A Medical  Cooperative  Society  received  government 
sanction  in  May  1932. 

a.  in  47  villages  National  Health  Insurance 
Cooperatives  are  in  operation. 
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The  class  preparation  for  the  unit  assignment*  All 
pupils  are  aware,  in  a general  way,  of  how  business 
operates  to  bring  us  the  daily  necessities  of  life.  They 
all  know  that  someone  goes  to  the  store  for  the  food 
placed  on  the  table  at  meal  time  but  do  not  know  why 
this  brand  of  article  was  selected  instead  of  some  other. 
They  do  now  know  what  points  to  check  when  buying  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  many  other  articles  of  daily  use.  All  of 
these  points  will  lead  to  a discussion  of  how  to  get 
the  most  for  your  money  and  in  turn  to  what  things  the 
consumer  can  do  to  protect  and  insure  himself  so  that 
he  gets  a good  product  at  a fair  price. 

Study  and  Activity  Guide 

1.  The  Consumers’  Cooperative  Movement  started  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Why 
was  it  started?  Who  started  it?  Where?  When? 

2.  What  principles  did  the  first  cooperative  consider 
to  be  the  essential  for  a successful  organiza- 
tion? 

3.  What  earlier  attempts  had  been  made  to  form 
cooperatives  and  v/ho  were  the  leaders? 

4.  Robert  Owens  was  a factory  owner  of  this  early 
period.  Explain  his  part  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives. 

5.  In  what  way  did  the  first  cooperative  influence 
woman  suffrage? 

• The  earliest  forms  of  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States  were  established  in  the  18th  Century. 

What  form  did  they  take,  where  were  they  organized, 
and  who  were  the  leaders? 
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7.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  the  home  of  the  first 
truly  cooperative  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

A.  When  was  it  started? 

B.  Who  was  the  organizer? 

C.  What  group  was  the  source  of  its  membership? 

D.  What  happened  to  it? 

8.  The  Grange  movement  was  the  outgrowth  of  another 
organization.  Tell  what  this  early  group  was 
and  give  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  Grange 
movement. 

9.  Gasoline  and  Oil  cooperatives  started  in  the 
early  1920* s.  Give  the  main  points  in  their 
development* 

10*  Trace  the  growth  of  the  Consumers*  Cooperative 
Association  of  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

11.  The  Finns  and  Bohemians  were  responsible  for  the 
start  of  grocery  cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 
Where  did  they  organize  their  first  store?  When? 

12.  Name  some  of  these  early  cooperatives* 

13.  Why  is  Waukegan,  Illinois,  an  important  city  to 
remember  in  the  history  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment? 

14.  As  cooperatives  grew,  the  need  for  wholesales 
became  evident.  What  was  the  first  wholesale 
cooperative? 

15.  The  name  of  Dr.  James  Peter  Warbasse  is  associated 
with  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

What  did  he  do? 

16.  What  organization  is  concerned  primarily  with 
developing  cooperatives? 

17.  Cooperative  produce  goods  under  their  own  brand. 
What  is  this  label  and  how  does  It  differ  from 
other  labels?  Bring  in  a sample  of  each. 

18.  The  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  has  led  the 
way  in  doing  what  things  to  help  the  coopera- 
tive movement? 
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19.  The  outstanding  cooperative  housing  project  is 
in  New  York  City.  What  group  was  responsible 
for  its  start  and  development?  What  services 
does  it  render  to  its  members? 


20.  What  has  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  slow 
development  of  cooperative  housing  projects? 


21.  Cooperative  housing  projects  have  developed  in 
several  states.  What  states  are  these  and 
what  kinds  of  projects  are  being  promoted? 

22.  In  what  way  is  the  town  of  Greenbelt,  Maryland, 
unique? 

23.  How  does  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  housing  project 
differ  from  the  one  in  New  York  City?  What  does 
it  offer  its  members? 


24.  For  what  purpose  was  the  first  insurance  society 
organized? 

25.  Why  is  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance 
Company  important  in  the  cooperative  movement? 

26.  Several  cooperative  health  societies  are  func- 
tioning successfully.  What  are  these  organiza- 
tions, where  are  they  located,  and  what  types 
of  service  do  they  offer  their  members? 

27.  How  does  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital 
Association  function? 

28.  Is  there  any  similarity  between  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  the  Farmers  Union  Hospital  Association? 

How  do  they  differ? 

29.  What  reasons  do  cooperatives  give  for  advocating 
cooperative  medical  service? 

30.  Explain  the  statement:  "Extension  of  electricity 
over  wide  areas  can  be  achieved  more  readily  by 
a non-profit  enterprise  than  is  possible  when  a 
private  utility  does  it." 

31.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  T.V.A.  and  R.E.A. 
on  the  cooperative  movement? 

32.  A cooperative  burial  service  has  been  or^nized. 
How  does  it  function  and  in  what  state  is  it 
operating? 
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33.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Utah  handed 
down  a decision  on  electrification  projects 
of  cooperatives.  What  was  this  ruling  and 
what  effect  has  it  had  on  their  development 
or  retardation? 

34.  The  cooperative  movement  has  been  most  success- 
ful among  farmers.  Why  is  this  statement  true* 
or  is  it? 

35.  What  services  do  cooperatives  render  for  the 
farmer? 

36.  The  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 
(G.L.F.)  is  one  of  the  outstanding  farmer-owned 
cooperatives.  Trace  the  development  of  this 
organization,  mho  hacked  it,  what  does  it  do, 
how  does  it  function? 

37.  How  has  GLF  raised  the  standard  of  farm  products 
while  lowering  the  prices? 

38.  How  does  Cornell  University  cooperate  with  GLF 
and  what  service  does  GLF  per£>  rm  for  the  college? 

39.  Who  is  Professor  H.  E.  Babcock? 

40.  How  does  the  Eastern  States*  Farmers  Exchange 
differ  from  most  Cooperatives?  Where  was  it 
organized? 

y* 

41.  What  organization  handles  most  of  the  citrus 
fruit  in  the  United  States?  Under  what  brand 
name? 

42.  Name  anotherco operative  selling  citrus  fruit. 

43.  Most  of  the  walnuts  sold  in  the  United  States 
are  sold  by  cooperatives  under  what  brand  name? 

44.  Name  another  product  sold  almost  exclusively 
by  cooperatives. 

45.  What  advantage  do  cooperatives  enjoy  under 
Section  101  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Do  you  think  it  is  fair? 
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46.  Why  has  private  business  objected  so  strenuously 
to  Section  101(12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 
What  organization  has  been  formed  as  a result? 

47.  The  first  credit  union  law  was  enacted  in  what 
state?  When? 

48.  What  man  originated  the  credit  union  idea? 

Where?  When? 

49.  Credit  unions  were  first  introduced  on  the 
North  American  continent  by  whom?  In  what 
country? 

50.  Who  played  a prominent  part  in  starting  credit 
unions  in  the  United  States?  What  organization 
did  he  form? 

51.  What  company  has  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
credit  unions? 

52.  What  are  several  outstanding  differences  between 
credit  unions  and  a personal  loan  company? 

55.  What  advantages  does  a credit  union  offer  its 
members? 

54.  The  year  1934  is  important  to  credit  unions  for 
what  reasons? 

55.  Give  two  types  of  service  rendered  by  CUNA. 

56.  During  what  period  have  credit  unions  enjoyed 
their  greatest  growth? 

57.  Name  at  least  five  other  types  of  consumer  co- 
operatives and  explain  their  functions. 

58.  How  has  the  cooperative  movement  helped  the  Negro? 
Where  are  Negro  cooperatives  functioning? 

Cooperatives  in  Europe 

1.  Name  the  two  outstanding  wholesale  cooperatives 
in  the  British  Isles. 

2.  The  London  Cooperst  ive  Society  is  the  largest 
in  England.  What  services  are  provided  for 
its  members?  What  is  its  membership,  and  how 
many  stores  does  it  operate? 
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• How  did  war  time  rationing  affect  the  Coopera- 
tives in  England  and  Scotland? 

4.  The  14th  Biennial  Congress  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  was  held  in  London  in  1934. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  outstanding  exhibit? 
Why  was  it  outstanding? 

5*  The  Consumers'  Cooperative  movement  of  Sweden  is 
famous  for  its  "trust-busting”  activities*  Can 
you  explain  the  reason  for  this  statement  and 
give  proof  to  back  your  statements? 

6.  How  have  cooperatives  raised  the  "standard  of 
living”  in  Sweden? 

7.  Who  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Denmark? 

8.  What  are  the  "Danish  Folk  Schools"  and  what  has 
been  their  contribution  to  the  nation's  welfare? 

9.  What  products  are  handled  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Danish  cooperatives? 

10.  Who  has  been  a leader  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Finland? 

11.  How  Important  is  the  cooperative  movement  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  Finland?  How  much  busi- 
ness do  they  do? 

12.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Finland.  What  are  they,  and  how  do  they 
differ?  are  alike? 

13.  What  products  are  manufactured  by  the  Finnish 
cooperatives? 

14.  The  Consumers*  Cooperatives  are  active  in  the 
following  European  Countries.  Tell  what  you  can 
about  each. 

A.  Austria  F.  France 

B.  Belgium  G.  Germany 

C.  Czechoslovakia  H.  Hungary 

D.  Switzerland  I.  Poland 

E.  Estonia  j.  Rumania 
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K.  Norway  N.  Netherlands 

L.  Lithuania  0.  Yugoslavia 

M.  Latvia 

The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Latin- America 

1.  Give  a brief  summary  of  the  Consumers*  Coopera- 
tive Movement  in  each  of  the  following  countries, 
pointing  out  how  they  differ  from  one  another  and 
how  they  are  alike. 

A.  Argentina 

B.  Brazil 

C.  Chile 

D.  Colombia 

E.  Ecuador 

F.  Honduras 

Consumer  Cooperatives  in  Other  Countries 

1.  Iceland  has  a few  consumer  cooperatives*  What 
form  do  they  take? 

2.  The  Cooperative  movement  has  done  a great  deal 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Trace  this  development  showing  how 
they  started,  what  types  have  been  most  success- 
ful, and  what  organization  has  done  the  most  to 
promote  their  growth. 

3.  Japan  has  had  Financial  Aid  Societies  since 
between  1080  and  1500*  What  are  some  other 
types  of  cooperatives  found  in  Japan?  Who  i3 
the  outstanding  leader  in  the  Japanese  Coopera- 
tive movement?  How  have  their  cooperatives 
differed  from  othercountries  of  the  world? 

Related  and  Optional  Activities. 

1.  What  economic  factors  caused  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
to  start  their  cooperative? 

2.  Give  a brief  summary  of  the  industrial  condi- 
tions in  England  in  the  1850’s  and  the  1840* s. 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  Rochdale  Principles 
of  Cooperation  in  our  modern  society? 

4.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  history  of  the 

Grange  Movement. 


G.  Mexico 

H.  Nicaragua 

I.  Peru 

J.  Uruguay 

K.  Venezuela 
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5.  Make  a study  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  telling 
about  their  origin,  rise,  and  decline,  and 
the  reasons  behind  it, 

6.  Who  were  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  and  what 

is  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement? 

7.  Compare  the  set-up  of  a corporation  and  a cooper- 
ative keeping  these  points  in  mind: 

Nature  of  membership 
Nature  of  control 
Function  of  capital 
Distribution  of  income 
Dominant  motive 

8.  Compare  the  laws  governing  the  organization  and 
administration  of  corporations  and  cooperatives. 

9.  What  national  and  state  regulations  have  guided 
and  directed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
cooperatives  and  their  movement  in  the  United 
States? 

10.  What  does  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  do  in  the 
way  of  advertising  and  how  does  this  method 
differ  from  that  of  a corporate  business? 

11.  Pupils  may  bring  in  the  labels  of  "CO-OP H brands 
and  of  other  brands  and  make  a comparative  study 
of  the  information  printed  on  each. 

12.  Write  a bibliography  on  one  of  the  following 
leaders  in  the  Cooperative  movement. 

Hannes  Gebhard 
Toyohiko  Kagawa 
Robert  Owens 
Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse 
Edward  A.  Filene 

13.  Make  charts  showing  the  per  cent  of  business 
done  by  Cooperatives  in  (a)  gasoline  and  oil 

(b)  grocery  business  (c)  farm  products  (d)  citrus 
fruits  (ej  dairy  products  (f)  total  retail  trade 
(g)  total  wholesale  trade  (h)  credit  union  loans 
vs.  personal  loan  conqpanies. 

14.  Some  students  could  make  more  detailed  studies 
of  the  movement  in  one  of  the  European  or 
Latin-Ame ri can  countries,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
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Pooling  and  sharing  experiences*  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  individual  and  group  study,  reports  will  be  made  to 
the  class.  Maps,  pictures,  and  notebooks  will  be  exhibited 
Notebooks  may  be  passed  about  the  class  so  that  all  pupils 


may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  carefully  the  work  of 
their  classmates.  The  pupils  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  compliment  those  pupils  who  organized  particularly  fine 
notebooks.  It  will  be  a time  for  asking  questions  and  fur- 
ther discussion  on  any  points  not  clear  in  the  pupils’  minds  ■ 

Evaluative  Activities. 

1.  Anecdotal  records  on  certain  points  and  observa- 
tion of  pupil’s  behavior  both  inside  and  outside 
the  classroom. 

2.  Provide  each  pupil  with  some  opportunity  for  self- 
evaluation.  (A  chart  or  check  list  might  easily 

be  worked  out  for  each  pupil.) 

3.  Reaction  to  vicarious  situations  involving  economic 
life  in  the  home,  community,  nation,  and  world. 
(These  may  be  in  the  form  of  audio-visual  aids,  and 
attitudes  and  ideals  may  be  discerned  by  free  dis- 
cussion. ) 

4.  The  oral  and  written  reports,  organizational  acti- 
vities, and  other  products  of  the  pupil's  behavior 
in  connection  with  the  core  and  optional  related 
activities  should  be  utilized  as  a measure  of  each 
pupil’s  learning  by  the  teacher. 

5.  The  pupils  might  list  or  check  parts  of  the  coopera!- 
tive  movement  that  he  would  like  to  study  more  and 
activities  in  which  he  would  like  to  engage  further, 

6.  An  objective  test  such  as  the  following  will  be 
found  valuable  for  measuring  achievement  at  the 
end  of  the  unit. 
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TEST 
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(Multiple  Choice) 

In  the  blank  beside  each  sentence  place  the  number  of  the 
choice  that  makes  the  statement  true. 

1.  The  Equitable  Society  of  Rochdale  Pioneers 

was  started  in  (1)  1842  (2)  1844  (5)  1846  (4)  1848 
(5)  1854. 

2.  The  capital  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  was  (1)  20 

(2)  24  (3)  28  (4)  32  (5)  34  pounds. 

3.  __  The  Rochdale  Society  was  started  by  (1)  20  (2)  24 

(3)  28  (4)  32  (5)  34  weavers. 

4.  After  fifty  years  the  membership  in  the  Rochdale 

Society  had  reached  (1)  50,000  (2)  10,000 
(3)  15,000  (4)  12,000  (5)  25,000  members. 

5.  _ In  the  Rochdale  Society  each  member  had  (1)  3 

(2)  5 (3)  1 (4)  8 (5)  6 votes. 

6.  ______  The  dividend  paid  to  members  is  called  a (1)  re- 

bate (2)  refund  (3)  bonus  (4)  patronage  refund 
(5)  discount. 

7.  The  first  type  of  cooperative  in  the  United 

States  was  founded  in  (1)  Boston,  Massachusetts 

(2)  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (3)  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  (4)  Charleston,  S.  C.  (5)  Maynard, 
Massachusetts. 

8.  The  first  truly  cooperative  enterprise  in  the 

United  States  was  founded  in  (1)  Boston, 
Massachusetts  (2)  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

(3)  Washington,  D.  C.  (4)  Cloquet,  Minnesota 
(5)  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

9.  The  first  truly  cooperative  enterprise  in  the 

United  States  was  formed  by  a group  of  (1)  farmers 
(2)  tailors  (3)  laborers  (4)  clerks  (5)  women. 

10. __  The  first  cooperative  followed  the  Rochdale 

principles  in  only  one  respect:  (1)  dividends 
paid  on  the  basis  of  patronage  (2)  limited 
interest  on  capital  (3)  one  man,  one  vote 

(4)  open  membership  (5)  sale  for  cash  at  market 
prices • 
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The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  founded  In  (1)  1860 
(2)  1866  (3)  1870  (4)  1875  (5)  1880. 

12.  The  Cooperative  League  was  founded  in  (1)  1912 

(2)  1915  (3)  1920  (4)  1921  (5)  1925. 

13.  ___  The  first  cooperative  oil  association  was 

founded  at  (1)  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (2)  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota  (3)  Greeley,  Colorado  (4)  Cottonwood, 
Minnesota  (5)  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

14.  The  first  wholesale  oil  cooperative  was  founded 

at  (1)  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (2)  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  (3)  Waukegan,  Illinois  (4)  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  (5)  Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

15.  The  Consumers'  Cooperative  Association  of  No.  Kan- 

sas City,  Missouri,  was  what  type  of  cooperative? 

(1)  oil  (2)  grocery  (3)  farm  products  (4)  health 
service  (5)  insurance. 

16.  The  first  cooperative  oil  well  was  struck  in 
(1)  1929  (2)  1931  (3)  1934  (4)  1937  {5)  1939. 

17.  ___  The  first  cooperative  petroleum  refinery  was 

built  in  (1)  1929  (2)  1931  (3)  1934  (4)  1937 
(5)  1939. 

18.  The  first  cooperative  grocery  society  was  formed 

in  (1)  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (2)  Cloquet,  Minnesota 

(3)  Waukegan,  Illinois  (4)  Maynard,  Massachusetts 
(5)  Fargo,  No.  Dakota. 

19.  The  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale  was  established 
in  (1)  1915  (2)  1917  (3)  1919  (4)  1921  (5)  1925. 

20.  The  largest  cooperative  housing  project  in  the 

United  States  is  located  in  (1)  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota (2)  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (3)  New  York 
City  (4)  Boston,  Massachusetts  (5)  Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

21.  The  oldest  fire  insurance  society  still  in  exis- 

tence in  the  United  States  was  founded  in 
(1)  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (2)  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  (3)  Boston,  Massachusetts  (4)  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  (5)  Osceola,  Wisconsin. 
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23. 


The  largest  automobile  insurance  cooperative 
’in  the  United  States  is  the  (1)  Cooperative 
Insurance  Mutual  (2)  Aetna  Insurance  Company 

(3)  Farmington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

(4)  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Co* 

(5)  Hartford  Fire  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


The  Group  Health  Association  of  Washington,  D.C. 
furnishes  its  members  (1)  a visiting  physician 

(2)  hospital  care  (3)  a clinic  (4)  hospital  care 
insurance  (5)  dental  service. 


24.  The  Farmers*  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  Associa- 

tion serves  its  members  by  (1)  a clinic  (2)  hos- 
pital care  insurance  (3)  a dentist  (4)  a visiting 
physician  (5)  a hospital. 

25.  The  Economy  Mutual  Health  Association  furnishes 

its  members  (1)  hospital  care  insurance  (2)  a 
dentist  (3)  a visiting  physician  (4)  a clinic 
(5)  a hospital. 

26.  The  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  Associa- 

tion is  controlled  by  (1)  a general  manager 

(2)  a board  of  directors  (3)  the  members  (4)  a 
council  (5)  the  board  of  health. 

27.  ___  The  Mayo  Clinic  of  Rochester,  Minnesota  is 

owned  by  (1)  private  business  (2)  a cooperative 
society  (3)  by  the  City  of  Rochester  (4)  The 
American  Medical  Association  (5)  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

28.  _____ __  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 

most  successful  with  cooperatives  because  (1) 
it  gives  them  cheaper  rates  (2)  The  REA  makes 
more  profit  (3)  users  are  not  just  customers 
but  members  and  prospective  owners  (4)  they 
give  better  service  (5)  private  enterprise 
isn*t  interested. 

29.  The  International  Cooperative  Association  and 

Alliance  was  organized  in  (1)  Finland  (2)  Sweden 

(3)  Denmark  (4)  France  (5)  England. 

30.  ______  The  London  Cooperative  Society  has  (1)  300  (2) 

600  (3)  450  (4)  250  (5)  200  branch  stores. 

31.  In  September  1940  the  London  Cooperative 

Society  distributed  patronage  refunds  in  the 
amount  of  (1)  300,000  (2)  350,000  (3)  400,000 

(4)  450,000  (5)  500.000  pounds^ ^========== 
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32.  in  Sweden  (I)  2/3  (2)  1/2  (3)  3/4  (4)  l/3  (5)  l/4 

of  all  families  are  members  of  cooperatives. 

33.  The  Consumers’  Cooperatives  in  Denmark  accounted 
for  (1)  8 (2)  16  (3)  11.5  (4)  9.6  (5)  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  retail  trade  of  the  nation 

in  1938. 

34.  The  leader  in  The  Finnish  Cooperative  Movement 

was  (1)  Gunder  Hagg  (2)  Paavo  Nurmie  (3)  Hannes 
Gebhard  (4)  Bishop  Grundvig  (5)  T.  Kagawa. 

35.  The  Finnish  Cooperative  did  about  (1)  30  (2)  20 

(3)  27.5  (4)  22  (5)  25  per  cent  of  the  nation^ 
retail  trade  in  1937. 

36.  Over  (1)  40  (2)  45  (3)  50  (4)  55  (5)  60  per 

cent  of  the  population  of  Finland  belongs  to 
the  cooperatives. 

37.  In  many  localities  in  Belgium  Cooperators  re- 
present (1)  1/8  (2)  1/4  (3)  1/5  (4)  3/8  (5)  l/2 
of  the  population. 

38.  In  Estonia  the  Cooperatives  did  (1)  20  (2)  24 

(3)  27  (4)  28.5  (5)  30  per  cent  of  the  retail 
trade. 

39.  _____  The  Consumers'  Cooperative  in  France  in  1938 

numbered  some  (1)  750  (2)  950  (3)  1000  (4)  1200 
(5)  1300  societies. 

40.  In  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  1939  about  (1)  30 

(2)  35  (3)  40  (4)  45  (5)  47.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  belonged  to  cooperative  associations. 

41.  In  Switzerland  (1)  1 of  3 (2)  1 of  7 (3)  1 of  8 

(4)  1 of  5 (5)  1 of  9 persons  is  a member  of  a 
cooperative  association. 

42.  In  1939  the  Swiss  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies 

had  an  affiliation  of  (1)  345  (2)  470  (3)  515 

(4)  545  (5)  570  associations. 

In  Yugoslovia  in  1938-39  the  Health  Cooperative 
Societies  lad  (1)  110  (2)  134  (3)  160  (4)  175 

(5)  190  affiliated  societies. 
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44.  In  Argentina  the  (1)  electrical  (2)  credit  (3) 

grocery  (4)  agricultural  (5)  housing  cooperatives 
hold  first  rank  among  the  cooperatives  as  regards 
the  amount  of  business  done. 

45.  In  Argentina  in  1939  there  were  (1)  195  (2)  240 

(3)  270  (4)  295  (5)  315  cooperative  associations. 

46.  _ The  largest  cooperatives  in  Brazil  are  among 

the  (1)  bank  clerks  (2)  school  teachers  (3) 
railway  workers  (4)  soldiers  (5)  policemen. 

47.  The  largest  cooperatives  in  Chile  are  among  the 

(1)  bank  clerks  (2)  school  teachers  (3)  railway 
workers  (4)  soldiers  (5)  policemen. 

48.  In  Colombia  (1)  agricultural  (2)  electrical  (3) 

grocery  (4)  credit  and  consumer  (5)  oil  coopera- 
tives form  the  leading  types  of  associations. 

49.  _ (1)  Credit  cooperative  (2)  agricultural  (3)  elec- 

trical (4)  grocery  (5)  oil  cooperatives  in  Ecua- 
dor are  required  by  law  to  form  federations. 

50.  ___  Cooperatives  in  Mexico  are  governed  by  a general 

law  signed  in  (1)  January  1936  (2)  July  1937 

(3)  January  1938  (4)  August  1938  ( 5)  Jstnuary  1939. 

51.  In  (1)  1937  (2)  1938  (3)  1939  (4)  1940  (5)  1941 

a decree  was  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
Venezuela  authorizing  the  formation  of  Consumers' 
housing  and  produce  cooperatives. 

52.  The  International  Cooperative  Alliance  meets 

in  a Congress  held  every  (1)  two  (2)  three 

(3)  four  (4)  five  (5)  six  years. 

53.  ______  fiscal  year  1943-44  farm  cooperatives  in 

the  United  States  did  (1)  two  (2)  three  (3)  four 

(4)  five  (5)  seven  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business. 

54.  ______  Cooperatives  do  almost  (1)  4 (2)  5 (3)  2 (4)  7 

(5)  6 per  cent  of  all  United  States  wholesale 
business. 

Cooperatives  do  almost  (1)  2 (2)  4 (3)  1.5  (4)  5 
(5)  3.5  per  cent  of  all  retail  business  in  the 
United  States. 
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Cooperatives  handle  (1)  75  (2)  80  (3)  85  (4)  90 
(5)  95  per  cent  of  the  walnuts  and  cranberries 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

57.  Cooperatives  sell  about  (1)  l/5  (2)  l/4  (3)  3/8 

(4)]/3(5)  2/5  of  all  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States . 

58.  Cooperatives  sell  about  (1)  75  (2)  80  (3)  85 

(4)  90  (5)  95  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

59.  The  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.  was 

organized  in  (1)  1918  (2)  1920  (3)  1922  (4)  1924 

(5)  1926. 

60.  ___ _ The  biggest  feed  mill  in  the  United  States  in 

(1)  Minneapolis  (2)  Cleveland  (3)  Omaha  (4) 
Buffalo  (5)  St.  Paul  is  owned  by  the  Grange 
League  Federation. 

61.  The  Grange  League  Federation  was  organized  when 

farmers  were  not  getting  (1)  fair  prices  (2)  a 
square  deal  (3)  good  markets  (4)  good  crops 
(5)  fair  treatment. 

62.  ______  Grange  League  Federation  is  the  largest  farm 

purchasing  cooperative  in  the  world  with  over 
(1)  35,000  (2)‘ 40,000  (3)  45,000  (4)  50,000 
(5)  60,000  farm  stock  holders. 

63.  No  one  can  own  more  than  (1)  $300  (2)  $350  (3) 

$400  (4)  $450  (5)  $500  worth  of  common  stock  in 
the  Grange  League  Federation. 

64.  (1)  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse  (2)  Howard  A.  Cowden 

(3)  Ellis  Cowling  (4)  H.  E.  Babcock  (5)  E.  R. 
Bowen  was  largely  responsible  for  Grange  League 
Federations  start  and  success. 

65.  _____  Grange  League  Federation  cooperates  with  (1) 
Dartmouth  (2)  penn.  State  (3)  Cornell  (4)  New 
York  University  (5)  University  of  Rochester  in 
translating  college  research  into  use  on  the  farm 
and  for  practical  demonstration  of  their  labora- 
tory experiments. 

The  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  grew  to  a (1)  100  (2)  150 
(3)  200  (4)  250  (5)  300  million  bu shell  business 
in  less  than  a decade. 
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67.  _____  The  Cooperative  Trading  Company  of  Waukegan, 

Illinois,  was  established  by  a group  of  (1) 

Swedes  (2)  Norwegians  (3)  Finns  (4)  Danes 
(5)  Bohemians  in  1910. 

68.  A group  of  (1)  Swedes  (2)  Norwegians  (3)  Finns 

(4)  Danes  (5)  Bohemians  organized  the  Working- 
men's Cooperative  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

69.  In  (1)  1907  (2)  1908  (3)  1910  (4)  1914  (5)  1915 

a group  of  Finns  formed  the  United  Cooperative 
Society  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 

70.  The  Workingnens  Protective  Union  of  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  was  organized  by  (1)  Ben  Franklin 
(2)  william  Cooper  (3;  Charles  Howarth  (4)  John 
Kaulback  (5)  Edward  A.  Filene. 

71.  The  Workingmens  Protective  Union  failed  because 

(1)  they  sold  on  credit  (2)  they  did  not  pay 
patronage  dividends  (3)  of  competition  (4) 
methods  of  operation  (5)  closed  membership. 

72.  The  Grange  Movement  grew  out  of  (1)  the  Knights 

of  Labor  (2)  Sovereigns  of  Industry  (3)  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  (4)  workingmens  Protective  Union 

(5)  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

73.  The  largest  Cooperative  retail  store  in  North 

America  is  owned  by  (1)  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Society  (2)  Grange  League  Federation  (3)  Cloquet 
Cooperative  Society  (4)  National  Cooperatives, 

Inc.  (5)  Cooperative  Trading  Company. 

74.  _ The  first  negro  cooperative  store  was  organized 

in  (1)  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (2)  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  (3)  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (4)  Gary, 
Indiana  (5)  Chicago,  Illinois. 

75.  The  first  negro  cooperative  started  with  a capi- 
tal of  (1)  20  (2)  24  (3)  35  (4)  50  (5)  60  dollars. 

76.  The  most  outstanding  cooperative  in  Canada  is 

located  at  (1)  Halifax  (2)  Montreal  (3)  Quebec 
(4)  St,  Johns  (4)  Antigonish. 

77.  _ _ One  of  the  most  outstanding  cooperative  achieve- 

ments in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  in  the  field  of 
cooperative  (1)  farming  (2)  fishing  (3)  housing 
(4)  buying  (5)  selling. 
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78. 

Cooperatives  in  the  United  States  do  (1)  l/5 
(2)  1/3  (3)  1/7  (4)  1/4  (5)  3/8  of  all  farm 
marketing  and  supplying. 

79. 

The  first  type  of  cooperative  in  the  United 
States  was  (1)  buying  (2)  selling  (3)  mutual  fire 
insurance  (4)  credit  union  (5)  fanning. 

80. 

The  first  credit  union  law  in  the  United  States 

' was  enacted  in  (1)  1907  (2)  1909  (3)  1911  (4) 
1913  (5)  1915. 

81.  _ 

The  first  credit  union  law  in  the  United  States 
was  enacted  by  the  state  of  (1)  New  York  (2) 
Massachusetts  (3)  Minnesota  (4)  Wisconsin  (5) 
Illinois. 

82.  

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  (1)  1929  (2)  1931  (3)  1934  (4)  1936 
(5)  1937. 

83. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  a credit  union  should  be  at  least  (1)  3 (2)  5 
(3)  7 (4)  9 (5)  11. 

84. 

The  usual  interest  rates  paid  on  shares  is  (1) 
3 (2)  3.5  (3)  4 (4)  4 (5)  6 per  cent. 

85. 

The  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  is 
(1)  one  (2)  two  (3)  three  (4)  four  (5)  six  per 
cent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

86. 

The  Credit  Union  National  Extension  Bureau  was 

organized  by  (1)  V.S.  Alanne  (2)  Andres  Orne 
(3)  James  P.  Warbasse  (4)  Edward  A.  Filene  (5) 

— 

Roy  F.  Bergengren  in  (1)  1910  (2)  1915  (3)  1918 
(4)  1921  (5)  1924. 

87. 

Most  credit  union  in  the  United  States  provide 

for  (1)  $2  (2)  $5  (3)  #7  (4)  #10  (5)  #25  shares 
which  are  withdrawable. 

i 

1 

• 

CO 

CO 

Credit  Unions  make  loans  without  security  up 

to  the  amount  of  (1)  #25  (2)  #35  (3)  #50  (4)  #75 
(5)  #100. 

89. 

The  number  of  votes  which  a credit  union  member 
has  as  a result  of  his  share  of  ownership  is 
(1)  one  vote  per  share  (2)  one  vote  (3)  unlimited 

(4)  according  to  the  amount  of  money  invested 

(5)  two  votes  per  share. 
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The  credit  union  movement  has  had  its  greatest 
growth  and  development  since  the  year  (1)  1929 

(2)  1931  (3)  1935  (4)  1935  (5)  1937. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  share  capital  in 
Rochdale  Cooperatives  is  usually  (1)  3-g-  (2)  4 

(3)  4-|  (4)  5 (5)  6 per  cent. 

The  legal  duration  of  a cooperative  is  usually 
(1)  15  (2)  20  (3)  25  (4)  30  (5)  35  years. 

The  easiest  type  of  consumer  cooperative  to 
organize  is  (1)  grocery  (2)  gasoline  and  oil 
(3)  health  association  (4)  credit  union 
(5)  insurance. 

The  International  C ooperative  Wholesale  Society 
was  established  in  1924.  Its  headquarters  are 
located  in  (1)  London,  England  (2)  Stockholm, 
Sweden  (3)  Glasgow,  Scotland,  (4)  Manchester, 
England  (5)  New  York  City. 

Credit  Unions  originated  in  (1)  England  (2)  Prance 

(3)  Finland  (4)  United  States  (5)  Germany  in 

(1)  1844  (2)  1848  (3)  1975  (4)  1005  (5)  1909. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  is  called  (1)  Outlook 

(2)  Credit  (3)  Bridge(4)  Cuna  (5)  Tower. 

The  credit  union  idea  first  began  to  grow  in 
North  America  in  Canada  where  a credit  union 
was  organized  in  (1)  1890  (2)  1895  (3)  1900 

(4)  1905  (5)  1910  by  (1)  Edward  A.  Pilene 

(2)  Alphonse  Desjardines  (3)  Roy  P.  Berengren 
(4)  Howard  A.  Cowden  (5)  Maxwell  S.  Stewart. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  credit  unions  is 
among  the  employees  of  the  (1)  Pilene  Stores 
(2)  Farmers  Credit  Unions  (3)  Rochdale  Pioneers 

(4)  New  England  power  aid  Light  Company  (5)  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Credit  Unions  had  their  largest  growth  between 
(1)  1932-34  (2)  1933-35  (3)  1934-37  (4)  1935-38 

(5)  1936-40. 

The  Credit  Union  idea  was  originated  by  (1) 

Edward  A.  Pilene  (2)  Williem  Raffeisen  (3)  William 
Cooper  (4)  Alphonse  Desjardines  (5)  Ben  Franklin. 
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The  largest  cooperative  for  building  homes  is 
in  (1)  New  York  City  (2)  Penn-craft,  Pennsyl- 
vania (3)  Lona,  Idaho  (4)  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
(5)  Greenbelt,  Maryland. 

102.  __  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  (1)  Califor- 

nia (2)  Colorado  (3)  Ohio  (4)  Minnesota  (5) 

Utah  ruled  that  electricity  cooperatives  are 
not  subject  to  regulation  as  public  utilities. 

103.  _ In  1866  the  Danes  started  the  Danish  Health 

Society  to  (1)  build  steam  baths  (2)  drain 
swamps  (3)  build  hospitals  (4)  provide  insur- 
ance (5)  furnish  medical  care. 

104* Cooperatives  or  Financial  Aid  Societies  were 

known  to  exist  in  Japan  as  far  back  as  the 
years  (1)  800-1000  (2)  900-1100  (5)  1080-1300 

(4)  1200-1450  (5)  1350-1600. 

105.  In  1936  the  Japanese  started  Nutritious  Foods 

Distributing  Cooperatives  to  (1)  plan  better 
meals(2)  help  wives  prepare  meals  (3)  help 
farmers  with  crops  (4)  deliver  meals  to  homes 

(5)  set  up  restaurants. 

106.  In  (1)  1860  (2)  1870  (3)  1879  (4)  1888  (5)  1897 

the  first  cooperative  of  the  Rochdale  type  was 
established  in  Tokyo. 

107.  _ The  present-day  leader  of  Japanese  cooperatives 

is  (1)  T.  V.  Soong  (2)  Sun  Yat-3en  (3)  T.  Kagawa 

(4)  Ghandi  (5)  To jo. 

108.  _ The  State  of  (1)  Utah  (2)  California  (3)  Illi- 

nois (4)  Indiana  (5)  Ohio  leads  in  the  organi- 
zation of  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 

109.  __  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  organized  during  the 

(1)  I860*  s (2)  1870 1 s (3)  1880*s  (4)  1890*s 

(5)  1900* s. 
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Aud i o -Visual  Materials 


These  films  are  available  from  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States,  167  West  12th  Street,  New  York  11, 

New  York. 

A House  Without  a Landlord.  2-J-  reels.  Silent  film  on 
the  Amalgamated  Cooperative  apartments  in  New  York 
City. 

A Day  with  Kagawa.  3 reels.  Silent.  A picture  of 
cooperative  activities  in  peace  time  Japan. 

Clasping  Hands.  2 reels.  Silent.  Shows  the  teaching  of 
cooperation  in  the  schools  of  Prance. 

Consumers  Serve  Themselves.  1 reel.  Technicolor.  A fif- 
teen-minute picture  showing  the  actual  operation  of 
a cooperative  store,  the  testing  kitchen  of  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  and  its  warehouse. 

Cooperative  Movement  in  Wisconsin.  3 reels.  Silent. 

Portrays  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Wisconsin;  planned  for  cooperative  groups  as  well 
as  schools. 

Here  is  Tomorrow.  2 reels.  Sound.  Kodachrome  or  black 
and  white.  Produced  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  in 
connection  with  the  first  "All-American  Co-op  Tour." 

The  Lord  Helps  Those  Who  Help  Each  Other.  3 reels.  Silent. 
Tells  the  story  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Traveling  the  Middle  Way  in  Sweden.  Kodachrome  or  black 
and  white.  Each  unit  2 reels.  Silent. 

Unit  I.  Land  of  Sweden. 

Unit  II.  Consumer  Cooperation 
Unit  III.  Agricultural  Cooperatives. 

Lenauer  International  Film,  Inc.,  202  West  58th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Getting  Your  Moneys  Worth.  1 reel.  Approx.  10  min.  each. 

1st  edition:  How  to  bay  shoes  and  milk. 

2nd  edition:  Lead  toys,  cold  cream,  powder,  razor  blades. 
3rd  edition:  How  to  buy  used  cars. 


Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc.  1600  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York. 

A.  Grade  A and  B milk;  leather  soled  shoes;  lead  toys 

B.  Razor  blades;  cold  creams;  face  powders 

C*  Various  points  the  consumer  should  examine  care- 
fully in  purchasing  used  cars. 

Victor  Animatograph  Corporation,  Davenports,  Iowa.  A 

directory  of  film  sources. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cooperation,  a film  strip.  Double  frame  only.  Deals 
primarily  with  the  economics  of  consumer  coopera- 
tion including  the  growth  of  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  * TEACHER'S  REFERENCES 

Alanne,  V.S.,  Fundamentals  of  Consumer  Cooperation. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  The  Northern  States  Coopera- 
tive League,  1955. 

A handbook  used  in  the  Cooperative  Training  School 
of  the  Northern  States  Cooperative  League.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  questions  for  discussion. 

, "Consumers'  Cooperation."  The  Annals  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science# 

May  1937.  Vol.  191 

This  whole  issue  is  given  over  to  the  subject  of 
Consumers'  Cooperation.  It  is  a very  fine  and 
rather  exhaustive  treatment.  Each  section  is 
written  by  a different  author.  These  include  such 
men  as  Clem  D.  Johnston,  Florence  E.  Parker,  H.  M* 
Kallen,  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  Clark  Kerr,  Bertram  B. 
Fowler,  Merlin  G.  Miller,  and  Leonard  W.  Doob. 

, Consumers  Union  of  U.S»,  Inc.,  17  Union  Square 
West,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

A source  of  information  of  value  to  the  consumer. 
Arthur  Kallet  is  the  director. 

__ , The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States,  167 

West  12th  Street,  New  York,  11,  New  York. 

A source  of  information  of  all  kinds  about  the 
cooperative  movement.  Also  a source  of  films  on 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Cowling,  Ellis,  Cooperatives  in  America,  New  York:  Coward- 
McCann,  1938. 

This  account  of  the  Cooperative  movement  in  America 
surveys  its  historical  background  in  other  countries, 
its  history  in  the  United  States,  its  present  status, 
and  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 

_,  Credit  Unions:  The  Cooperative  Finance  Movement. 

Committee  on  Credit  Unions,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A source  unit  on  the  study  of  credit  unions. 

, Credit  Union  National  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

A source  of  information  about  credit  unions,  "CUNA" 

Daniels,  John,  Cooperation:  An  American  Way.  New  York: 
Covici,  Friede,  Inc.  1938. 

A discussion  of  consumers'  cooperatives  which  traces 
early  phases  of  the  movement  in  America  and  includes 
studies  of  the  various  types  of  cooperatives  which 
are  active  in  America  today.  The  author's  information 
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is  based  upon  many  years1  3tudy  plus  a trip  taken 
in  1956  during  which  he  observed  methods  and  organi- 
zations in  the  East,  parts  of  the  °outh  and  Middle 
West . 

, Eastern  Cooperative  League,  44  West  143  Street, 

New  York  30,  New  York. 

The  following  pamphlets  are  available:  The  Story  of 
Toad  Lane,  by  Stuart  Chase,  a short  history  of  the 
Rochdale  weavers.  2/  each  - $1.7©  per  hundred 
$1.00  per  hundred: 

Why  It  Is  Sound  Sense  to  Invest  in  your  Co-op > 

The  Important  Fact  About  a Cooperative. 

They  All  Indorse  Cooperatives. 

What  Is  National  Cooperatives? 

How  Neighbors  Own  and  Control  the  Consumer . 
Cooperative  Movement. 

Bi-weekly  newspaper  ”The  cooperator"  - 2 cents. 

Elliot,  Sidney  R. , The  English  Cooperatives.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1937. 

This  is  a detailed  history  of  the  English  cooperative 
with  discussions  of  their  achievements  in  resisting 
the  encroachment s of  the  great  trusts  and  other  com- 
bines which  dominate  English  trade. 

, institute  for  Consumer  Education,  Stephens  College, 

Columbia,  Missouri 
A limited  list  of  publications: 

Consumer  Education  for  Life  Problems , $1.50 
Making  Consumer  Education  Effective,  .75 
Consumer  Education 

The  Institute  was  discontinued  in  the  spring  of 
1942  and  its  publication  suspended  at  that  time. 

Jacobson,  Dorothy  Houston,  The  Consumer  Movement.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1941.  Chapter  XI,  "Consumers  Cooper- 
ate to  Achieve  Their  Interests.” 

An  excellent  chapter  which  covers  the  topic  in  a 
concise  manner. 

Johnsen,  Julia  E.,  (compiler)  Consumers1  Cooperatives. 

New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  co.,  1936 
A debate  handbook  with  articles,  references,  outlines 
and  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Kagawa,  Toyohiko, "Coopera tive  Movement  in  Japan.”  Education 
60:  436-40.  Mar  *40. 

A brief  study  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Japan 
from  Kagawa1 s point  of  view  as  a Christian.  This 
article  points  cut  that  Japan  had  a type  of  Financial 
Aid  Societies  which  was  known  to  exist  in  1080-1300 
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and  organized  for  the  special  benefit  of  families 
and  clans. 

Kidger,  Horace,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Boston: 

Ginn  and  Company,  1940 . Chapter  IV , "The  Cooperative 
Movement  - Credit  Unions,  P.  72-85. 

A text  for  senior  high  school.  A brief  study  but 
good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Landis,  Benson  Y. , "The  Cooperative  Movement."  Journal  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  January  1937, 

Vol.  26,  No.  1 p.  11-26. 

This  article  is  a very  good  survey  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Movement  with  pictures  of  cooperatives  on  each 
page.  It  covers  fifteen  main  topic  headings. 

Lull,  H.  G.,  et  al..  Report  of  theCommit tee  on  Cooperatives, 
New  York  City,  1938.  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A complete  study  of  the  movement  with  an  e xcellent 
bibliography.  A "must”  for  teachers. 

Mendenhall,  James  E.  and  Harap,  Henry,  Consumer  Education 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.  1943. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  with  many  references  to 
consumer  cooperatives.  It  also  contains  an  excel- 
lent bibliography  in  consumer  education. 

, Report  of  the  Inquiry  on  the  Cooperative  Enter- 
prise In  Europe,  1937.  United  States  Government; 
Printing  Office,  Superintendent  of  Docum  nts, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

The  report  of  a committee  sent  to  Europe  in  1937 
to  investigate  the  cooperative  movemeri  • 

Sor  enson,  Helen,  The  Consumer  Movement,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1941.  Chapter  VI  ^Consumers*  Coopera- 
tives Grow!1 

Very  useful  for  the  teacher;  has  a good  summary  of 
the  topic. 

_ , Sources  of  information  Regarding  Cooperatives. 

Issued  by  Consumers1  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Washington,  D.  C* 

A valuable  aid  for  gathering  material  and  informa- 
tion about  Cooperation. 

Tonne,  Herbert  A.,  Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools,  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1941. 

A book  with  chapters  on  methodology  and  the  teacher 
of  Consumsr  Education  and  devices  teaching  consumer 
education. 
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Warbasse,  James  P.,  Cooperative  Democracy,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1^36,  34d  edition. 

The  Bible  of  Cooperation.  This  is  the  basic  work 
on  Cooperation  and  will  be  most  helpful  in  studying 
all  phases  of  Cooperation.  It  is  a bit  idealistic. 

PUPIL’S  REFERENCES 

Arnold,  Joseph  I.,  Challenges  to  American  Youth.  Evanston: 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  I§40^  Consumption,  the 
15th  Challenge  p.  34  6-65. 

A group  of  consumers  in  Hampshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts have  invented  an  alphabet  to  aid  consumers 
in  purchasing  of  many  commodities. 

Arnold,  Mary  E.,  The  Story  of  Tomkins vllle.  The  Coopera- 
tive League,  1940. 

The  story  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Baker,  Jacob,  Cooperative  Enterprises,  New  York:  Van  Guard 
Press,  1937. 

This  discusses  the  past  growth  of  the  movement  and 
describes  their  societies,  their  extent  and  their 
relation  to  the  community.  European  cooperatives 
used  mainly.  It  is  based  on  study  of  European 
cooperat ives. 

Big  Busine ssWithout  Profit,  Fortune  Magazine, 

August  1945,  Vol . XXXII,  No.  2,  p.  153-8 
An  article  telling  about  the  Grange  League  Federa- 
tion of  Ithaca,  New  York.  It  tells  how  it  came 
into  existence  and  why  it  is  important  today.  It 
also  mentions  that  "big  business"  is  alarmed  be- 
cause Cooperatives  do  not  pay  taxes  on  profits. 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  It  is  a "research  and  educational 
organization"  whose  main  purpose  is  to  "seek  equality 
in  taxation  as  between  cooperatives,  govemment- 
in-business,  and  tax  paying  independent  business." 

Bowen,  E.  R. , A Cooperative  Economic  Democracy,  New  York: 
The  Cooperative  League,  Price  5 cents. 

A brief  study  of  Capitalism,  Corporatism,  Communism, 
and  Cooperation.  Ten  steps  in  organizing  a Con- 
sumers* Cooperative  Association. 

Brindze,  Ruth,  "Consumer  Cooperatives,"  Current  History, 
June  1936,  p.  77.  " 

This  article  traces  the  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  the  United  States.  It  tells  of 
bills  passed  by  Congress  to  aid  the  Coope ratives* 
It  discusses  the  meaning  of  _ T*V«A.  and  Co-QPja. 
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Buck,  Solon  J.,  The  Granger  Movement,  Cambridge,  Mass: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1936. 

A good  history  of  the  origin  and  early  work  of  the 
Grange . 

, Cooperation:  Principles  and  Practices  (revised 
Oct,  1937)  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The  application  of  cooperation  to  the  assembling, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  farm  products,  to  the 
purchase  of  form  supplies  end  consumers’  goods  and 
to  credit  and  insurance. 

, Cooperatives  in  the  United  States  - A Balance  Sheet, 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,'  Public  Affairs,  Inc.,  8 
West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  10  cents. 

Cowden,  Howard  A. , A Trip  to  Cooperative  Europe,  North 

Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Consumers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1934.  100  copies  or  more  3 cents  each.  Single 

copies  5 cents. 

The  author  vis  ited  cooperative  institutions  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  The  story  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a travelogue  in  which  the 
readers  are  invited  to  go  along  - in  their  imagina- 
tion - with  Mr.  Cowden  on  his  trip. 

Cowling,  Ellis,  A Short  Introduction  to  Consumers’  Coopera- 
tion. Published  by  Central  States  Cooperative  League, 
5953  West  27th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1936. 

Price  15  cents. 

A brief  history  of  the  movement,  something  of  the 
background  and  recent  development  in  America.  The 
Rochdale  Principles  of  Cooperation  are  fully 
explained.  It  is  written  primarily  for  the  youth 
of  hi$i  school  and  college  age. 

Davis,  Jerome,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  New  York: 

The  Century  Company,  1950. 

A fair  treatment  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  among 
all  other  present  day  movements. 

, ’’Development  of  Cooperat  Ives  in  Latin  America.” 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  52s  810-16  Apr  ’41. 

A brief  review  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  in 
all  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
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Edwards,  Gladys  Talbot,  Friendship  Bracelet  1 Round  the 

World,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota:  Farmers  Union  coopera- 
tive Education  Service,  1958. 

A pamphlet  telling  about  the  cooperative  mov  ement 
in  all  foreign  countries. 

Fowler,  Bertram  B.,  Consumers*  Cooperation  in  America 

Democracy *s  Way  Out.  New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1936. 
The  story  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the 
consumers’  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a descrip- 
tion of  fanners’  organizations.  It  is  an  excellent 
and  readable  history  which  may  inspire  some  to  fol- 
low his  directions  for  forming  a consumer  "co-op." 

Fowler,  Bertram  B.,  The  Lord  Helps  Those.  New  York:  Van- 
guard Press,  1938. 

A well-written  popular  account  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
experiment  in  cooperation.  What  is  more,  he  has 
put  it  into  a delightful  story  form  which  is  easy 
to  read  and  yet  is  bristling  with  deep  truths  and 
supported  by  actual  facts  and  figures. 

Goodman,  K*  E.  and  Moore,  W.  L.,  Economics  in  Everyday 

Life,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1938  p.  281-96,  39&-404 
Chapter  V.  "How  We  Buy  and  Use  Things." 

Aim:  To  discuss  advertising  method^  consumers’ 
buying  methods  and  a few  facts  about  consumption. 

Goslin,  (Mrs.)  Ryllis  Clair  (Alexander),  Cooperatives, 

New  York:  The  Foreign  policy  Association,  Inc. 

Headline  Books,  No.  8,  Revised  1938. 

Graphic  presentation  of  the  facts  about  Cooperation. 
Verf  good.  Price  25  cents.  8 West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

How  $t.  F.  X.,  University  Educates  for  Action,  New  York: 

The  Cooperat ive  League . No.  355  Price  20/ 

The  story  of  the  remarkable  results  achieved  by 
the  extension  department  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  "Peace,  Plenty, 
Democracy. " 

Hughes,  Hugh  J.,  Cooperation  Here  and  Abroad.  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Northern  States  Cooperative  League,  1933. 
Price  10  cents. 

A brief  survey  of  cooperative  achievement. 

, Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  March,  1938. 

Whole  issue  on  the  subject  of  Consumer  Education. 
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_,  "Operations  of  Credit  Unions  in  1940."  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  55:  429-36  Aug  » 41 . 

A brief  review  of  Credit  Union  business  in  1940. 

It  points  out  that  most  loans  were  "character"  loans 
and  therefore  must  follow  closely  the  law  governing 
organization  of  credit  unions. 

Parker,  Florence  E. , "Cooperation  in  the  Building  of  Homes" 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  62:292-321  Feb  *41. 

The  story  of  six  cooperative  housing  projects. 

These  are  at  Penn-craft,  Pa.;  Iona,  Idaho;  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.J  Madison,  Wis.;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  and  reenbelt,  Md.  It  also  has  floor  plans 
of  a house  in  each  project.  All  are  not  true  cooper- 
atives. 

Rugg,  Harold  R.,  "Cooperative  Production  and  Consumption: 

Is  this  Democracy's  Way  Out?"  Scholastic,  May  2,  1958 . 
This  is  a brief  study  of  the  Cooperative  Movement. 

It  closes  by  asking  the  question:  "is  this  the 
democratic  way  out?" 

Scholastic,  October  16,  1937.  The  Scholastic,  250  East 
'4 3rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A special  cooperative  issue.  It  has  a play  by 
Pauline  Gibson  and  Martin  Rudd  entitled,  "Fill  *Er 
Up"  which  is  about  oil  cooperatives. 

, Shoppers  Heyday,  American  Associati  on  of  University 

Women,  1634  Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A playlet  to  show  the  story  about  labels  of  (1) 
canned  goods  (2)  meats  (3)  beauty  aids.  Price  10  cents. 

Stewart,  Maxwell  S.,  Credit  Unions- The  Peopled  Banks. 

Public  affiars  Pamphlet  No.  50  (Revised)  1942  New 
York:  Public  Affairs  Commit te.  Price  10  cents. 

History  and  definition  of  the  credit  union  movement 
and  its  relationship  to  the  Cooperative  movement. 
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OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


, The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science,  May  1957 
The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Consumers’  Cooperatives.  The  issue  is  divided 
into  sections  each  by  a different  author  end 
covering  a different  phase  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement . 

Berengren,  Roy  F.,  Credit  Union,  North  America,  Kingsport, 
Tennessee:  Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  1940. 

Berengren,  Roy  F.,  CUN A Emerges,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  1935. 

Clark,  Evans,  Financing  the  Consumer,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothei?,  1930. 

, "Consumers'  Cooperation  in  1940,"  Monthly  Labor 

Review,  52:638-48.  Mar  *41. 

Filene,  Edward  A.,  Speaking  of  Change,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
National  Home  Library  Foundation,  1938. 

Foster,  LeBaron  R. , Credit  for  Consumers,  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  5,  New  York:  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
1942.  Price  10  cents. 

Foster,  William  T.,  Installment  Selling  - Pros  and  Cons, 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  61,  New  York:  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  1941.  Price  10  cents. 

Foster,  William  T.,  Loan  Sharks  and  Their  Victims,  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  39,  New  York:  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  1942.  Price  10  cents. 

Gride,  Charles,  Consumers’  Cooperative  Societies,  New  York: 
A.  A.  Knopf,  1922. 

Gordon,  Leland  J.,  Economics  for  the  Consumer,  New  York: 
American  Book  Co. , 1939.  Chapter  19  ^Cooperative 
Buying:  a critical  analysis." 

Kallen,  Horace  Meyer,  The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Consumer: 
A Philosophy  of  Consumer  Cooperation.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 
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